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. are sometimes found side by side in India. But the 
businessman who wishes to keep pace with progress in that 
country will do well to contact the National Bank of India, or 
Grindlays Bank Limited with whom amalgamation will 
shortly take place. These two Banks, which now maintain 
a close association, not only provide an efficient modern 
banking service but also have the closest associations with 
traditional life throughout India and Pakistan. 
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OPEN SKIES, CLOSED DOORS 


HE flying visit of Mr. Dulles to London seems likely to 
further almost anything except disarmament. At Lan- 
caster House things have been slowing down to a dead 
stop with Mr. Zorin suddenly becoming his old intransigent 
self—a phenomenon presumably due to the upheaval in 
Soviet governing circles which took place at just about the 
time of the latest Western proposals. At the moment there is 
utter deadlock on disarmament with the Soviet delegate de- 
manding the complete prohibition of nuclear weapons and 
his Western opposite numbers insisting that a temporary 
suspension of tests must be linked with an agreement to agree 
on ‘eventual suspension, under effective control, of nuclear 
production for military purposes.’ It is this situation which 
has caused Mr. Dulles to decide to have a go himself. 
Whether he will get very far appears a little doubtful. 
President Eisenhower’s ‘open skies’ scheme, which is the 
gambit he is to play, is excellent so far as its intentions go. 
In practice it is rather less effective. Its purpose is said to be 
to prevent surprise attacks by one nation on another through 
aerial inspection, but does anyone nowadays expect war to 
break out to the old accompaniment of troop concentrations 
along frontiers, digging of fortifications and so on? And can 
underground sites for factories, camouflaged rocket launch- 
ing bases, and all the apparatus of nuclear war really be 
detected from the air? If they could, would a power like 
Russia, whose strategic strength depends to some extent on 
its ability to conceal such preparations, consent to any inspec- 
tion at all? Even if the zones proposed included the whole 
territory of the USSR—which they do not—the essential 
sinews of war would escape observation. 


* * * 


Moreover, aerial inspection, if it is not to be pointless, 
necessarily implies demilitarised or partially demilitarised 
zones. As a measure to give security to a neighbouring coun- 
try it makes little sense unless military activity above a certain 
limit is forbidden in certain defined areas. There would be 
no purpose in reporting troop movements and military in- 
stallations unless these were then to be halted in accordance 
with a prior agreement. Otherwise aerial inspection would be 
an adjunct to an already relatively efficient field-intelligence. 
But the creation of demilitarised (or less highly militarised) 
areas necessarily raises the question of Germany. Where 
would such areas be created, if not along the boundaries 
where Russian and NATO forces face each other—among 
other places, in East and West Germany? And any with- 
drawal of Russian forces from Eastern Germany would at 
once bring into jeopardy a regime which has no popular 
support. In other words, the ‘open skies’ project, like any 
plan for mutual Russian and American withdrawal behind 


the Vistula and the Rhine, implies a potential upheaval in the 
status of East Germany, which, unless negotiated beforehand, 
might set off a third world war or a second Hungary. 

Since the ‘open skies’ project inevitably raises the German 
problem, it is probably no coincidence that Mr. Dulles’s arri- 
val in London should have been accompanied by the three- 
power declaration in Berlin. They are two aspects of the same 
policy. The declaration can be taken as expressing the maxi- 
mum Western demands regarding Germany. Insisting—quite 
rightly—on free all-German elections and offering assurances 
to the USSR as to the possible consequences of reunification, 
the declaration says that Germany’s right to join NATO 
should not be prejudged by any agreement—a point made to 
support Dr. Adenauer in his electoral campaign. Does this 
mean that the West will in no circumstances support a pack- 
age deal? Almost certainly not. In fact, the interpretation put 
on the declaration will vary with the result of the German 
elections. If Herr Ollenhauer, who is committed to an attempt 
to reunify a neutralised Germany, is returned to power, the 
Russians and the West will be faced with a Germany not 
wanting to take part in NATO, and nothing will be preju- 
diced. On the other hand. if the Federal Chancellor is again 
to be Dr. Adenauer. who has pinned his faith to a Western 
alliance, a package deal is out anyway. The declaration, there- 
fore, stands as a skilful appeal to German public opinion 
especially after the East German Prime Minister's maladroit 
intervention—-which pledges support to old friends, while not 
excluding a change of horses, if the elections go the other way. 

Any progress in disarmament beyond a reduction in con- 
ventional forces and control or suspension of the manufacture 
and testing of nuclear weapons is bound to come up against 
the German obstacle. This being so, it is almost certain that 
a sudden switch by the West from discussion of their latest 
proposals on nuclear tests to pushing the much-heralded ‘open 
skies’ scheme would be undesirable. It would imply that, 
instead of talking about matters on which agreement was in 
sight until Mr. Zorin’s volte-face—the differences seemed 
purely procedural at one point—the delegates at Lancaster 
House would busy themselves with an exercise in political 
warfare, of which the unmentioned prize would be Germany. 
The whole sequence of events shows how difficult it is to put 
disarmament before political agreements as a means of lessen- 
ing international tension 

Of course. the Russians are most immediately to blame for 
this situation. Mr. Zorin’s sudden change of tone faced the 
Western delegates with a blind alley. But it is a pity that no 
advantage could be taken of Soviet willingness to allow a 
genuine inspection of their territory to enforce the suspension 
of nuclear tests. The difficulty on the Western side has, so it 
is said, been the French refusal to allow other countries. which 
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have already tested nuclear weapons, to continue 
making them while they themselves are barred 
from continuing their experiments with proto- 
types. This attitude is understandable, but world 
Qpinion may not be as sympathetic to it as the 
NATO Foreign Offices. ‘Open skies’ is no substi- 
tute for suspension of tests when it comes to 
impressing the uncommitted nations. 


Bus Strike Blues 


OW many passengers on the provincial bus 
Hiri knew before the strike—or, indeed, 
know today—whether their route is operated by 
a private company or by the British Transport 
Commission? The Left is putting around an 
apologia for the outbreaks of violence and for the 
anti-social nature of the strike action—directed 
as it was largely against holidaymakers—that they 
were unimportant side-effects of a noble struggle. 
Mr. Tom Driberg, the vice-chairman of the 
Labour Party, dismisses what he describes as 
‘plaintive protests’ on the grounds that the incon- 
venience and even hardship of the strike were 
incidental to a campaign ‘primarily directed at the 
employers and their profits.” The British Transport 
Commission happens to be by far the largest single 
employer: ‘profits,’ indeed! It would be interest- 
ing to know whether there was any appreciable 
difference in the attitude and actions of employees 
of the privately owned and the publicly owned 
routes; perhaps some sociologist would conduct 
an investigation. 

The violence seems mainly to have arisen 
because blacklegging on buses lends itself to 
that form of retaliation, rather than out of any 
specific ill-feeling. Still, it was a depressing symp- 
tom, in that it will encourage more outbreaks 
when industrial disputation begins again, as it 
seems certain to do, in the autumn—particularly 
as it was successful. The wage increase that the 
busmen won was not excessive, given that their 
main argument—that the differential between 
them and the London busmen was too large—was 
just; but the increase was greater than expected, 
and will be used by other unions as a precedent in 
their autumn campaigning. 

It will not benefit the Government to argue 
that this was a special case; for by the autumn 
the rise in the cost of living index will be a further 
excuse—coupled, perhaps, with the fact that pro- 
ductivity is rising again. Not that excuses will be 
much needed, if the agenda for the Trades Union 
Congress is any indication: the T&GWU is ready 
to enjoy the battle for its own sake—and that of 
Mr. Cousins. 


St. James for England! 


oBLE Lords! Their decision to outvote the 
| ig beetle on the St. James’s Theatre issue 
was the first sign for many a long day that they 
are prepared to take an independent line on any- 
thing. Still, it is sad that they should have chosen 
this particular issue on which to flex their 
atrophied muscles: partly because it is unlikely 
that their vote will make any difference, and partly 
because the campaign to save the St. James’s 
Theatre has been a notable example of sentimental 
muddleheadedness, to which it would need the 
pen of GBS to do justice. 
How Shaw would have enjoyed the notion of 
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Lord Silkin in alliance with his pair of American 
millionaires, encouraged by interruptions from 
Miss Vivien Leigh, and subscriptions from Sir 
Winston, trying to preserve what must surely be 
the most inconvenient and uncomfortable theatre 
in London! It almost looks as if a fund established 
to save the St. James’s will raise more money than 
would have been necessary a few years ago to 
build the most up-to-date new theatre in the world 
—and on a more convenient site. Indeed, the only 
benefit that could come from the present agitation 
is that if the money is collected, it may then be 
possible to transfer it to the much more sensible 
purpose of founding another theatre. 

This is not to excuse the authorities for their 
crass attitude to the future, not merely of this 
theatre, but of all London’s architectural glories, 
notably the Nash terraces. Their guiding principle 


Portrait 


THE most significant event :n 
a week in which it has been 
pretty difficult to see any 
coherent pattern has been the 
arrival of Mr. Dulles in Lon- 
don, dropping out of the skies 
with his accustomed suddenness on Monday, and 
interviewing and dining with all his usual energy 
ever since. The chief emphasis of his confabula- 
tions has been disarmament; he has been closeted 
for hours with the American delegation, he has 
entertained the heads of foreign delegations, not 
omitting Mr. Zorin, of Russia, and he has talked 
to Mr. Selwyn Lloyd. Nothing concrete has yet 
emerged, however, and the suspicion has been 
whispered that, though interested in seeing how 
Mr. Stassen and his associates are getting on, he 
is even more interested in Oman and Cyprus. 








The first of these appears to be being solved 
with the minimum of fuss. The world at large and 
the Labour Party in particular have been per- 
suaded that this is not another Suez; and when 
RAF fighters shot up the rebels’ forts and trans- 
port, little was said by way of protest. However, 
the pains at which the Americans have been to 
minimise the action suggest that some tact is being 
needed to keep King Saud happy, particularly 
since British troops have been reinforced at 
Buraimi oasis—over which there was so much 
trouble in 1953. On Cyprus little new has yet 
seeped out, but Sir John Harding, who was home 
for talks, has now returned to‘his post. 

Another diplomatic flurry has been the signing 
of the Berlin declaration, a document in which 
Britain, France and the US state their views on 
reunification. It is in effect a ratification, in time 
for the West German elections, of Dr. Adenauer’s 
policy; it suggests a four-power conference on a 
European settlement and rejects the idea of a 
demilitarised Germany; it also states—what are 
undoubtedly the Russian bugbears—that a re- 
unified Germany must have free elections and 
that she must be allowed to join any military pact 
she likes (i.e. NATO). 

In Poland Mr. Gomulka has, after a year or 
so’s truce, fallen foul of Cardinal Wyszinski 
because the latter has condemned the activities 
of the pro-Communist Catholic group Pax, a 
proceeding for which he has the support of the 
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—that what is good for providing higher rates is 
good for London—is a fine example of what we 
can expect from the concentration of powers in 
the hands of national or local bodies divorced not 
merely from public opinion, but (as they quickly 
become) from ordinary common sense. London’s 
future depends on her capacity to remain a world 
centre, and that in the long run will depend more 
on Nash, and on her theatre, than on the pro- 
vision of more office blocks. 

The sensible proceeding now would be to start 
a St. James’s fund, with a proviso that it can be 
used for a new theatre (or the rehabilitation of 
some old one) if the Government refuses to change 
its attitude. And it ought to refuse: because 
to allow money to be poured into the St. James’s 
in its present condition would be a misuse of 
funds which the British theatre badly needs. 


of the Week 


Vatican, but which has led to angry exchanges. 

Mao Tse-tung’s own flowers are wilting slightly 
—a large revolt has been discovered and sup- 
pressed in Western China. The President of 
Guatemala has been assassinated. A French 
Minister of Education has for the first time since 
the war succeeded in getting a Bill for the reform 
of the system on to the floor of Parliament; there, 
judging by the storm of opposition already 
aroused, it is likely to stay. Mr. Gluck, a rich 
Republican supporter and the new American 
ambassador in Ceylon, has been, when asked by 
the senate foreign affairs committee, unable to 
name its Prime Minister, nor had he heard of the 
UN report on Hungary; but he has, according 
to the State Department, learned a lot since. 

At home the two topics (not unrelated) of 
labour relations and inflation have still been in the 
news. An arbitration award of lls. a week to 
provincial busmen was rapidly accepted by most 
workers and brought an end to the week-old bus 
strike; and farm workers are to get an extra 9s, 
a week. There seems, however, little hope of a 
settlement in the Covent Garden dispute. The 
TUC has decided to hold its fire on the Govern- 
ment’s favourite child—the proposed impartial 
body to advise on prices and incomes: but they 
have made it clear that they do not think much of 
it. Meanwhile the Chancellor announced the 
Government's intention of pressing on with it, 
also his own ‘intention of continuing the credit 
squeeze and a strict watch on Government expen- 
diture. This speech was described by the Oppo- 
sition as ‘utterly negative and complacent’; but 
the Labour Party’s new proposals for industry 
have not been having a very good time either. 
They are by implication condemned in various 
constituency motions due for discussion at the 
party conference, and thirty-two Labour MPs (by 
no means all of the extreme Left) have called 
them ‘a policy of retreat.’ 

Parliament adjourns this week for the summer 
recess, after the excitements of a censure debate 
on the Speaker. A delegation of Scottish miners to 
Hungary has produced the startling view that the 
Kadar regime is wholly benevolent, that it is 
supported by the entire Hungarian nation and that 
the intervention by Soviet troops in November 
was entirely necessary. No comment. 
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MarRK my words, Mr. Cousins will 
hang them all yet. And the fright- 
ful thing is that they are standing 
cheerfully on the scaffold egging 
him on with happy cries of ‘Pass 
the rope, Frankie boy, and I'll 
adjust it for you, and ‘A bit tighter, I think, and 
‘Make sure that trap’s oiled, won't you?’ 

Nonsense? Take the two strikes. Both came 
under Mr. Cousins’s suzerainty, even though the 
direct leadership was in other hands. Never mind 
about the crowbars, the bricks and the broken 
glass; at Blackpool, during the bus strike, a coach 
on its way to Cornwall was stopped, and the 
passengers were told to get out and finish their 
journey by train. They did; hands up, anybody 
who can answer the question, ‘How many people 
in that coach are going to vote Labour next time?’ 
Now doubtless Mr. Cousins would reply that his 
job is not seeing that people vote Labour next 
time (though he is still assuring anybody who will 
listen that he would like them to), but seeing that 
the members of his union get more money and 
do less work. To which Mr. Gaitskell, in turn, 
should answer that his job is seeing that people 
vote Labour next time. 

We will now look for evidence that Mr. Gaits- 
kell is ever going to say anything of the sort. Day 
after day, during the shipbuilding and engineering 
strikes, there was a private notice question from 
Mr. Robens to Mr. Macleod. Progress, or the lack 
of it, would be reported, Mr. Robens would pro- 
nounce himself satisfied or the reverse, somebody 
like Mr. Ellis Smith would add some nonsense 
from the Opposition back benches and somebody 
like Mr. John Eden (but there isn’t anybody like 
Mr. John Eden) some more from the Tory ones, 
various methods of bringing the disputes to an 
end would be canvassed, and appropriately 
solemn faces would be worn by all concerned. 
Meanwhile, the doors at the Ministry of Labour 
grew red-hot with swinging, and the light in Sir 
Wilfred Neden’s office burned merrily on until the 
dawn rendered it superfluous. 

Came the bus strike, and with it the urgent 
necessity for someone to shuffle off this mortal 
Coyle. Not until the Thursday after it began 
(which was at midnight on the previous Friday) 
would anybody who lived in the Palace of West- 
minster and didn’t read the. papers have known 
that there was a strike on at all. That afternoon 
the London papers came out with screaming head- 
lines which declared ‘PM Warns Strikers, and 
‘PM Denounces Violence, and the like. Well, I 
heard what the PM had to say, and if he was 
warning anybody, or denouncing anything, I can 
only assume that the microphones on the table 
had been sabotaged. He first fell into what I may 
term the Fallacy of the Right-Thinking Presump- 
tion by declaring roundly, ‘I am sure that the 
violence . . . will be condemned by trade union- 
ists generally, an assertion for which I could and 
can see no evidence at all. He then went on (and 
he could do no less) to say, ‘I must make it clear 
that the Government are determined to see that 
law and order are maintained’; whence, presum- 
ably, the preposterous headlines. 

Then Mr, Gaitskell joined in, not a minute too 
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soon. He leapt enthusiastically into the same 
fallacy as Mr. Macmillan, going so far as to add, 
‘I think it is also fair to remind the House that 
trade union leaders, on a number of occasions 
recently, have equally condemned the use of vio- 
lence.’ Since the trade union leader most directly 
concerned—Mr. Coyle—had categorically re- 
fused, when asked to denounce the violence, to 
do anything of the sort, it would be interesting 
to know whom Mr. Gaitskell had in mind. How- 
ever, after Mr. Hugh Fraser had made one of his 
interjections, the discussion petered out, much of 
it being summed up in the Prime Minister's daring 
and piquant phrase, ‘We must try to keep a sense 
of balance on both sides.’ 

Oh, we must, must we? Veering, like the Irish 
judge, neither to partiality on the one hand nor 
to impartiality on the other, I cannot forbear 
pointing out that throughout the entire dispute 
there was not a word said in Parliament about the 
dispute itself. About the violence, yes, and pretty 
equivocal it was, as I have indicated. But about 
the strike as such, not a chirrup. There was no 
political reason why Mr. Macmillan should fly a 
kite, of course; he is presumably content to stand 
by while the trap falls with the Labour Party, 
neatly noosed, standing on it. But the conclusion 
which I—and the coach-load of holiday-makers 
en route to Cornwall—must come to is that Mr. 
Gaitskell did not want to do anything which might 
offend Mr. Cousins. 

But Mr. Gaitskell, on or shortly after Septem- 
ber 2, is going to have to. Mr. Cousins’s resolution 
for the TUC, flatly rejecting wage restraint in any 
form, is no joke (though I have small doubt that 
the Fire Brigade Union and the Foundry Workers 
and the ETU are laughing fit to bust). Unless my 
entrail-reading powers are strangely awry this 
morning, it will be passed. And if wage restraint 
is formally and finally rejected by the TUC there 
will not be any wage restraint. And if there isn't 
any wage restraint there will be strikes. And if 
there are strikes there will be successful strikes. 
And if there are successful strikes the employers 
will announce, in the same sentence as they de- 
clare their acceptance of the strikers’ demands (or 
the tribunal's decision, which comes to the same 
thing), that they are going to put their prices up. 
And if Mr. Gaitskell thinks that you and I and 
the people in the Cornwall coach can’t add two 
boneheads to two boneheads and arrive at four 
trade union leaders and a slice of inflation as the 
answer, he isn’t the bright fellow I have long taken 
him to be. 

And if you and I and the people in the Cornwall 
coach should turn to Parliament for comment on 
the slice of inflation (it being axiomatic that we 
could not expect Parliament to comment on the 
four boneheads) we will receive precious little 

Language Intelligence 
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cheer. The debate on the economic situation 
showed that Mr. Harold Wilson is very pleased 
with his phrase ‘assignment with inflation’ (we 
may expect a Transport House pamphlet with that 
title any day now), but little else. ‘I make no 
apology whatever, said Mr. Thorneycroft, speak- 
ing of the depreciation of our money, ‘for having 
Stated in two recent speeches that this is an evil 
thing, that it does us damage economically and 
socially and that it should be our joint purpose 
to bring it to an end.” 

Well, yes. No doubt Mr. Thorneycroft, smart- 
ing from the rebuke which the Prime Minister had 
delivered to him in his now celebrated speech 
about how ‘there ain't gonna be a time when we 
never had it so good, had to say something, but 
that was a pretty silly thing to say by any stand- 
ards. We do not need Mr. Thorneycroft, or any- 
body else, to demonstrate the depreciation of the 
currency: what we want is somebody to stop it. 
‘It is really the task of Government, added Mr. 
Thorneycroft, ‘to say plainly that if higher wages 
are paid, unmatched by what we as a nation pro- 
duce, we are quite deliberately creating our own 
inflation.” 

Oh, no it’s not. It’s the job of the Government 
not to say but to do. If the Government really 
believes that remark, then it is the Government's 
plain duty to see, in whatever manner it thinks 
appropriate, that higher wages are nor paid un- 
matched by what we as a nation produce. The 
unions, if Mr. Cousins is to be believed (and 
make no mistake, he is), are not going to do any- 
thing along those lines, and if any employer 
attempts to he is promptly ratted on by this very 
Government. Miss C. A. Lejeune has related that 
she once sat in a cinema behind a sailor and his 
girl during a gangster film. While she was groping 
towards the criticism she would write, the un- 
learned sailor put it in six words: ‘Less kiss-kiss, 
more bang-bang. The economic debate was kiss- 
kiss; what the country needs is bang-bang. 

For real gloom-lifting one had to wait for Mr. 
Wedgwood Benn’s speech on his motion censuring 
the Speaker. It did not lift the gloom about the 
state of the nation, of course: but it let a ray of 
sunshine into Parliament that it will take many a 
speech by Mr. George Ward to dim. I said one 
or two horrid things about Mr. Benn last week, 
and I do not unsay them now; but in this jewel 
of a speech he overwhelmed his own faults. It was 
eloquent beyond the farthest reach of all but a 
hand-count of his fellow-members: it was witty, 
graceful, modest, learned, pointed, and in some 
strange way deeply moving. More: it was magni- 
ficently constructed to make, by easy stages and 
gentle persuasion, his point—that the rights of 
back-benchers had diminished, were diminishing, 
Benn, in this 
oration, struck a great blow for his views and for 
himself. But he did more: he struck a blow for 
Parliament. by making us forget, for the nonce. 
that it contains such people as Sir Alfred 
Manningham-Baker and Mr. Philip Robens and 
the Right Honourable Reginald Noel-Buller and 
Mr. Patrick Maitland and Mr. Frank Allaun,. and 
in the glow of Mr. Benn’s eloquence even Hoylake 


and ought to be increased. Mr. 


seemed a green and pleasant spot. Up in the Peers’ 
Gallery a tiny, white-haired ‘figure sat alone: 
Viscount Stansgate had come to hear his son, and 
stayed to hear the entire House cheer him loudly 
and long. TAPER 








MR. G. H. GRETTON’S letter in our 
correspondence columns, on the 
subject of the BBC’s Russian Ser- 
vices, may appear to answer some of 
the questions which have been put 
SS in the Spectator recently; but in 
fact it leaves the position as unsatisfactory as 
before. Can nobody in the BBC understand that 
this is a matter of public importance, not to be 
dismissed with the help of a few contrived 
debating points? To give one example: how 
ridiculous it is to compare three broadcasts, which 
they now admit, by Mr. Zilliacus on matters 
relating to Yugoslavia (were there more, on other 
matters?) with the retailing of important speeches 
by Sir Winston (which the BBC could not have 
ignored. Mr. Gretton says that ‘on specifically 
Soviet-Y ugoslav affairs the outside expert we have 
broadcast most frequently has been Fitzroy 
Maclean’—a statement which if true implied that 
remarkably little broadcasting is done on this 
highly important subject; Sir Fitzroy Maclean has 
not broadcast on the BBC’s Russian Service for at 


least three years. 
+ * * 





MR. GRETTON’s reference to the report of the 
independent critics would qualify for a prominent 
place in a museum of disingenuities. If the critics 
found the programme unsuitable in some import- 
ant respects, the fact that they approved of others 
is hardly reassuring. In any case the report, I 
understand, concerned the programme as it was 
in mid-1953 (not, as Mr. Gretton implies, 1952). 
This is crucial, because nobody has been criticising 
the programme as it was before that time. Most 
of Mr. Gretton’s examples of output come from 
an earlier period and are therefore utterly irrele- 
vant—except, of course, for their implication that 
a decline has taken place. 
- * * 
I FIND IT CURIOUS, too, that though the BBC pro- 
duced replies, going into enormous detail, however 
irrelevant, when I first raised this issue, it now 
regards quite simple points as only answerable by 
inordinate research. If Mr. Gretton could not 
understand Mr. Wiles’s point about jamming, why 
did he not try to answer mine instead? I asserted 
that last year ‘of the BBC Services to Soviet- 
controlled Europe it was only the Russian Service 
that the Soviet authorities exempted from jam- 
ming.’ Is this true, or isn’t it? It has now been 
asked in four forms, and so far has produced only 
quibbles and evasions. And if it is ttue—why? 
” * * 

LET ME Now put another of Mr. Wiles’s questions 
in a way, I hope, that can neither be regarded as 
‘ambiguous’ nor be ambiguously answered. What 
MPs have broadcast (and not just been quoted) 
on the service in the last three years; and how 
often? Only by answers to such questions can we 
hope to discover what Mr. Gretton means by 
‘balance.’ For, after all, the question is not what 
Mr. Gretton thinks is a sound programme, and a 
projection of Britain, but whether the programme 
justifies this notion. It is not a question of motives, 
but of realities. In the judgment of almost every- 
body qualified to comment (as the Spectator’s 
correspondence has shown) the BBC’s Russian 
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programme in fact is concerned, if not to avoid 
irritating the Kremlin, at least to avoid, as far as 
possible, irritating it with a genuinely British 
viewpoint. 
* ~ '* 
SO FAR FROM PERSUADING the public that smoking 
really does cause lung cancer, the Government’s 
recent warning, | find, has merely drawn 
more attention to the distinctly shaky nature of 
the evidence—particularly on inhaling and on 
the differences between town and country. It 
appears to be the act of smoking, rather than the 
smoke itself, which is significant; and this in turn 
suggests that both smoking and lung cancer may 
be symptoms of some as yet unknown cause. I 
see in Alastair Cooke’s Manchester Guardian 
column that this view is being put forward by 
doctors in America. Giving evidence before an 
investigating committee, a Yale pathologist 
pointed out that such statistics may establish a 
relationship, but not necessarily a relationship of 
cause and effect; and he cited as his example the 
Statistical proliferation of bald men in the front 
row of burlesque houses. ‘It might be assumed 
from this, the pathologist said, ‘on statistical 
evidence, that the continued close observation of 
chorus girls in tights causes loss of hair from the 
top of the head’; but the explanation really is 
that bald-headedness and the desire to see chorus 
girls at close range are both due to ‘the same 
constitutional diathesis—an excess of the male 
hormone.’ 
* * * 
THE GOVERNMENT WILL shortly have to make up 
its mind, if it has not already done so, who is 
to succeed Sir Kenneth Clark as the Chairman of 
the Independent Television Authority. I hope it 
will find somebody this time who is prepared to 
be much firmer with the contractors. I have seen 
it argued that the improved financial position 
of the contracting companies is a tribute to the 
skilful handling of the ITA. It is nothing of the 
kind: it is a tribute only to the way in which 
the contractors have been able to exploit the 
loose wording of the Act, so as to adopt precisely 
the kind of programme planning that the Act was 
designed to prevent. 
* * * 
THE TELEVISION ACT, for example, lays down that: 
. except as an advertisement, nothing shall be 
included in any programme broadcast by the 
Authority which could reasonably be supposed 
to have been included therein in return for pay- 
ment or other valuable consideration to the 
relevant programme contractor or the Authority. 
The intention, I should have thought, was clear: 
to prevent advertisements from being smuggled 
in, in the guise of programmes. But a glance at 
commercial television programmes today shows 
that they are full of under-the-counter advertis- 
ing: magazine programmes, and innumerable 
puffs for films or gramophone records, making 
barely a pretence that they exist in their own right. 
Encountering a telemogul the other day, I asked 
him how this was done; and he replied that he 
owed his freedom to the clause in the Act 
which allows that ‘items of intrinsic interest or 
instructiveness’ are proper for inclusion, provided 
that they do not contain an ‘undue’ element 
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of advertisement. For who can decide, he asked, 
when due becomes undue? 
* ~ we 
IT WAS PRESUMABLY the Government’s intention 
that the ITA should decide such questions: that 
it should be the guardian of the spirit (if | may 
use a word so incongruous in this context) of the 
Act. Once or twice, indeed, the Authority has 
intervened to stop obvious breaches; but it has 
done little to prevent the various channels from 
putting out hour after hour of diluted rubbish. 
There have been honourable exceptions; one of 
the contractors has demonstrated that serious 
work can reach mass audiences, and most of them 
have put on a couple of programmes a week 
above the moron level. But the general level is 
moronic; and for this, the Authority and the Act 
must share the blame. As things stand the whole 
Act might now be compressed into two clauses: 
1. Contracting companies may do whatever 
they think they can get away with. 
2. The Independent Television Authority will 
let them do anything that doesn’t raise too great 
a howl from the press. 
* * * 
THE Collected Poems of Edith Sitwell, published 
last month by Macmillan at 25s. and enthusiasti- 
cally reviewed by Mr. Connolly in the Sunday 
Times, will not be reviewed in the Spectator. This 
is not because they are not thought worth review- 
ing, but because Dame Edith is afraid we might 
not say nice things about them. Or at least so it 
looks. Macmillans, usually among the most co- 
operative of publishers, are ‘unable’ to supply us 
with a review copy even on request. I have learnt, 
too, that the Spectator is not the only paper upon 
which Dame Edith has imposed her sad little ban. 
Such an attitude seems almost incomprehensible 
in a writer who, whether of any importance or not, 
has so consistently shown herself to be both gay 
and civilised. Eventually, perhaps, Dame Edith 
will dispense with reviews altogether and rely 
instead upon pre-publication opinions splashed 
across the dust jacket—they are liable to be so 
very much nicer. In the meantime I shall be sur- 
prised if the Daily Telegraph and the Observer do 
not find themselves on Dame Edith’s black list in 
future as a result of their devastating analysis of 
her talents last week. 
* * * 
THE ACTION OF the Westminster City Council in 
contesting the London Library’s claim to exemp- 
tion from rating assessment under the Scientific 
Societies Act is really a most monstrous piece of 
obscurantism on the part of an authority which 
presumably prides itself on its literacy. The idea 
that a library which serves so many scholars and 
men of letters throughout the country does not 
concern itself with ‘the advancement of literature’ 
is one which could only have occurred to the most 
myopic of bureaucrats, and this impression is 
confirmed by the pleas put forward at the West- 
minster Valuation Court last week. Mr. S. R. 
Davies for the Westminster Council described the 
library as existing ‘in order that cultured persons 
may enjoy their kind of amusement in the way 
that less cultured persons enjoy going to foot- 
ball matches’-—it would be interesting to know 
whether he regards T. S. Eliot’s production of 
poetry and criticism as being on the same level 
as doing the pools. Mr. G. R. Rougier for the 
Board of Inland Revenue went one better, sug- 
gesting that the library’s claim would only be 
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justified if its members brought ‘Shakespeare to 
the dockers of the East End or spread poetry 
throughout the country,’ which is a little like say- 
ing that the members of the British Red Cross 
should take over the National Health Service. It 
apparently escaped his notice that, by the writing 
of books, many of its members are in fact spread- 
ing literature, history and other branches of the 
arts and sciences throughout the country—to the 
dockers of the East End or anyone else who cares 
to read them. When, in 1939, a Conservative 
Chancellor proposed to tax books he was rapidly 
brought to heel by protests from his own party. 
I hope that Westminster Conservatives will react 
as sharply to the petty Philistinism of their City 
Council. 
e + * 

THE GERMANS have started a number of wars in 
their time, but one for which I had not, hitherto, 
thought them responsible was the American War 
of Independence. According to the Daily Express, 
however, ‘the War of Independence was, in the 
main, a German war. It was directed by George 
Ill, a Hanoverian. Almost half of the “British” 
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Army in American were Hessian mercenaries. 
The Americans who fought against them were 
mainly Englishmen or their descendants. George 
Washington was at one time a brigadier in the 
British Army.’ Having been conquered by French- 
men in 1066 and so become French descendants; 
having been ruled successively by French, Welsh, 
Scottish, Dutch and German sovereigns; and com- 
manded by Irish and occasionally Scottish 
generals, the English would seem never to have 
taken part in any war at all except, of course, the 
War of Independence—on the American side. 
. * a 

I SEE THAT a seed sown at the recent British 
Medical Association meeting—where doctors 
were arguing that whisky is the best tranquilliser, 
and recommending a cocktail before dinner as a 
cure for heart trouble—has quickly borne fruit. 
Reporting the proceedings of “The Church of 
Ireland Temperance and Social Welfare Society 
of the Diocese of Clonfert and Kilmacduagh,’ the 
Church of Ireland Gazette says that ‘Sermons 
were preached on Temperance and other Social 
evils.’ PHAROS 


The Liberal Creed 


By 


and at the end of this book* are devoted to 
praise of the present British Parliamentary Liberal 
Party. They can hardly be taken seriously and we 
are perhaps hardly expected to take them 
seriously. We are told in the introduction that the 
party is ‘united, active and rising in strength and 
support.’ We are told by Mr. Eliot Dodds on 
page 24 of ‘the unexpected resilience of the 
Liberal vote the war. ... The political 
extinction of Liberalism today is inconceivable. 
...A Spirit of conviction and resolution has 
begun to reassert itself and its contagion is spread- 
ing.” 

Such language is perhaps the inevitable penalty 
of subordination to a party machine, however 
minute, but it is in itself a pity, for it prevents 
the reader from taking the rest of the book 
seriously. In these days one hardly ever meets 
anyone who does not hasten to confess his total 
disillusion with both the Conservative and the 
Socialist Parties, and in such a mood of dis- 
illusion the wonder is not that every now and 
again at a by-election the Liberal slightly increases 
his percentage of the poll, but why it is that he 
never comes within sight of election. Every 
accident of circumstance is conspiring to play 
into the hands of the Liberal Parliamentary Party. 
There can be few of us who have not at times 
been tempted to vote Liberal simply to annoy 
the two other parties, and yet the Liberals are 
utterly unable to take advantage of their oppor- 
tunity. In Mr. Grimond the party has as leader 
one of the most attractive and intelligent of the 
Members of the House of Commons. But it is 
Mr. Grimond alone who is elected by a genuinely 
independent liberal vote against candidates from 
both the other parties. The other Liberals are 
there simply because the Conservatives did not 
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stand against them. The Liberal Party today is 
quite frankly just Mr. Grimond and a lot of 
‘wets, and Mr. Grimond would have more liberal 
influence if he had nothing to do with the party. 

But it would be a pity if these party squibs at 
beginning and end were to divert attention from 
the more serious essays in this book. Is there a 
body of ideas that can be called liberal and that 
are of value? I think that there is. I do not 
think that Mr. Dodds helps us much to the under- 
standing of the liberal idea by reminding us that 
the word found its origin in Spain in 1810, for 
the controversies of those Spanish anti-clericals 
had really no relation to modern liberalism. I am 
very glad indeed to learn from Mr. Wiles that 
modern liberals are in favour of a wide distribu- 
tion of property, but it cannot be pretended that 
liberals, in the old days when they used to be in 
power, were shocked—except intermittently—by 
inequalities of property. I am again glad to read 
Mr. George Allen’s plea for the cultural 
superiority of the small town or village over the 
megalopolis, but it again cannot be pretended that 
the liberals in power were especially notable as 
crusaders against the over-large town. 

The liberal idea, to sum up the essays, seems 
to be roughly this. The object of policy is as 
wide an extension of liberiy as possible. In order 
to maintain liberty it is necessary to safeguard 
jealously all the traditional civil liberties of the 
subject. An attempt to establish exact equality of 
income or property would involve interferences 
with liberty that would do far more harm than 
good, but what is desirable is a wide distribution 
of property. Within industry schemes of co- 
ownership and profit-sharing which associate the 
worker with his industry are to be encouraged. 
All the paraphernalia of the Welfare State may 
have been necessary for the moment, but in true, 
liberal, distributist society each man will have his 
own property and his own savings out of which 
to finance, at any rate, the normal accidents of 
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life. The true birthday of liberty will not be the 
day on which the Welfare State was established, 
but the day on which it can be safely abolished. 
Abroad, both within and without the Common- 
wealth, we must support racial equality, oppose 
colour bars and encourage the transformation of 
imperialistic regimes into genuine self-government. 

Now all this is surely in general quite admir- 
able. Mr. Graham Hutton, that splendid man, is 
always just a trifle too ‘hearty’ for my taste. I 
would like to set him to do a course of W. H. 
Davies, but, apart from that, there is little, if 
anything, with which I would quarrel in this 
statement of the various authors of the Liberal 
idea. I doubt, as J] say, whether their propagation 
of this idea is particularly helped by the con- 
tinuance of the British Parliamentary Liberal 
Party. The truth, surely, is that there are plenty 
of people in both of the other parties who hold 
most of these ideas—and plenty who do not hold 
them. I was dining the other night with a friend 
of mine who sits on the Socialist Front Bench. 
He said that he was a liberal and that it was very 
important to be a liberal. He reckoned that about 
half the Socialist Party in the present House were 
liberals and about half were anti-liberals, and 
that the same proportion held for the Conserva- 
tives. All the things that either party wanted to 
do could be done in a liberal or they could be 
done in an illiberal way. What mattered was that 
the liberal element in each party should prevail 
and see to it that things were done in a liberal 
way. This seems to me common sense, and the 
Liberal Party in the House of Commons, in so 
far as it has any effect at all—which is not very 
far—by the whole an 
obstacle rather than an assistance to the propaga- 
tion of liberal ideas. 


being so comic is on 


‘There are, said Adolphus, ‘Conservatives and 
Conservatives.” 

‘There are also, said Lady Adela, ‘Socialists 
and Socialists.” 

‘Whereas, said Adolphus, 
Liberals nor Liberals.’ 


‘there are neither 

Agreeing with most of what this book says, I 
must also confess that I found it heavy going. 
Most of it is pretty dull and a great deal of 
modern liberalism is pretty dull, even when it is 
most edifying. The think, 
enough. Liberalism is, we are truly told, about 
liberty. Now it is enormously important to defend 
liberty, but liberty is by itself a highly negative 
quality, just as, indeed, it is a highly negative 
description of a State to say that it is ‘unservile.’ 
The interesting question is, ‘What are we going to 
do with our liberty when we have got it?’ The 
interesting Liberals of history have been interest- 
ing not merely because they were free but because, 
having freedom, they did something amusing or 
important with it. Most of them in Britain used 
their negative freedom to make a positive affirma- 
tion of their religion. Many of the contributors 
to this volume are well qualified to preach to us 
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positive gospels, but they are in this volume care- 
ful not to do so, and a Liberal who is nothing 
but a Liberal—a Liberal to whom liberalism is 
the whole of life and who, as I once heard a 
politician boast on the platform, ‘oozes liberalism 
from every pore’—is a desperately dull dog. It is 
like dining on a vacuum, which is perhaps better 
than dining on prussic acid, but not in itself 
exhilarating. 
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Indian Mutiny—1 





Cartridges and Chupatties 


The Indian Mutiny broke out on May 8, 1857, but we have to record that the reader 
of the Spectator in 1856 (price 9d.) would not have been any better informed than the 
rest of his contemporaries of the background of the terrible events of that year. When it 
comes to the events themselves, however, he would have got a more balanced account than 


the readers of many other papers whose one-sided reporting and illiberal views made the 


reprisals of the following years seem so just and inevitable. The following narrative has, 
therefore, been pieced together from the reports in the Spectator more or less in the 
order they appeared. 


HE first account of the incident at Meerut with 
which the mutiny began in earnest came on 
June 13: 

Third Cavalry are in open mutiny. They have 
burnt down the lines and officers’ bungalows 
Several officers and men killed and wounded. 

Next of kin and other interested parties had to 
wait until the overland mail arrived at the begin- 
ning of July, almost two months after it had all 
happened. The usual outcry followed; and scape- 
goats were hunted down. 

In the House of Commons Mr. Disraeli put 
a series of questions to the president of the Board 
of Control, ‘I wish to know not only what in 
the opinion of the Government, has been the 
cause of these calamitous events, but whether 
they were forewarned; I wish to know whether 
in their opinion the cause is political or religious. 
. . . | wish to know whether it be true or un- 
true, that, months ago, the highest military 
authority in India warned her Majesty's ministers 
of the unsatisfactory state of her army there; 
I wish to know whether the civil and the military 
authorities of India have been in accord as to 
the information they have given and the 
representations they have made.” 

The president replied with sang-froid that 

‘No danger does exist farther than any that 
may happen periodically in India from fanat- 
icism or other causes, to be put down as surely 
as the present outbreak will be. 

The president was in a difficult position. India 
had long been administered by the East India 
Company which had found its original monopoly 
of trade in the area required it to improvise and 
Yun an entire government; it was fortunate that, 
in the hands of Warren Hastings and Cornwallis. 
an efficient enough civil service grew up. Parlia- 
ment recognised the Company's administration, 
and its Governor-General, but subordinated it to 
a Board of Control, whose president was a mem- 
ber of the British Ministry of the day. Mr. Vernon 
Smith, the holder of the office in 1857, therefore 
found himself answerable for the actions of a 
company whose destinies he nominally controlled 
but whose Directors and Governor-General (in 
this case Lord Canning) it was very important he 
should not offend if the government of the 
country was to proceed satisfactorily. There is a 
familiar air about the account of 
February 18: 

The .Marquis of Clanricarde brought the 
question of the government of India before the 
House of Lords on Thursday. He inveighed 
against the ‘double government’; the mode of 
keeping accounts and rendering them; the mode 
of taxation; the administration of justice; and he 
concluded by moving a resolution, ‘that the 
system under which the government of her 
Majesty's Indian territories is administered is no 
longer suitable to the condition and prospects 
of that vast empire, or the development of its 
resources and the improvement and welfare of 
its inhabitants.’ 

The Duke of Argyll met the motion by show- 


a debate on 


ing that Lord Clanricarde had not only failed 
to make out a case for the tremendous charge 
he preferred but had proposed no remedy for 
the evils of which he complained; in fact that 
he had brought forward an abstract resolution 
utterly destitute of any reasonable foundation 
Motion withdrawn. 

Other faults in the administration were noted: 

The Marquis of Clanricarde drew attention to 

the case of Bhawanni Lallah. This man was 
requested to wait on Mr. Thomas. the district 
collector: as he would have to go sixty miles and 
back again he did not do so: Mr. Thomas was 
absent for two months; when he returned he 
repeated his request; Bhawanni complied but 
was told to call again next day, the process 
was repeated for a fortnight during which time 
he was in custody. Finally he was heard and 
fined 100 rupees for collecting a mob. 





n 


incident is mentioned in a leader 


Another 
the Spectator of February 7: 


Natives have shown that they are not likely 
to carry on improvements so rapidly as they 
could under British pioneers; but it is impossible 
that the British should trust their persons or 
property where both are exposed to outrage and 
destruction. We are not speaking of any fanciful 
There is a police no doubt but it 
is badly manned and badly managed. and the 
administration of inefficient and 


contingencies 


justice is 
distrusted 

The farmer of a large tract of country in the 
Zillah Behar. which annually lac of 
rupees was recently visiting his estate and was 
lodged ina the only person with him 
being an assistant. In the middie of the night. 
the building was surrounded by a mob of two 
or three hundred men, led by seven or cight men 
on horseback. The murderous character of their 
attack was evident from the first. The farmer of 
the estate, Mr. Solano, was unarmed and vainly 
endeavoured to conceal himself; he dis- 
covered, attacked with sword and spear and left 
for dead in ‘a pool of blood’—his right arm 
broken and his left dislocated, with many wounds 
on his head, body and limbs. How he survived 
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is a wonder. ... So great a number of me 
could not have been brought together in tha 
part of the country without much talk and lon 
preparation. The outrage was committed in th 
night but within two or three hundred yards o 
the police station. 

A further incident, from early in 

reported: 

A few days since (the 8th March) the chowkey 
dar, or village policeman or Cawpore. ran up t 
another in Futteghur, and gave him tw 
chupatties. These are indigestible little un 
leavened cakes, the common food of the poore 
classes. He ordered him to make ten more am 
give two to each of the five nearest chowkeydar 
with the same order. He was obeyed and in a fev 
hours the whole country was in commotion with 
chowkeydars running about with these cakes 
The wave swept province after province with ; 
speed at which official orders never fly. The 
magistrates were powerless and the chupatties a 
this moment are flying westward. Nobody ha: 
the least idea what it all means. Some officer: 
fancy it is a ceremony intended to avert the 
cholera; others hint at treason—a view en 
couraged by the Native officials; others talk of it 
as a trifle. a joke. The English authorities of the 
district through which these edibles passed 
looked at. handled, and probably tasted them; 
and finding them upon the evidence of all their 

harmless. reported accordingly te 

Government 
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senses 


Canning had at his disposal 38,000 European 
and 200,000 native troops to garrison the whole 
country—thirty-one English battalions and the 
rest native regiments officered by a handful of 
Europeans. Bombay and Madras took a propor- 
tion of them, but the largest concentration of 
troops was the Bengal Army. The regiments in 
this force had had little to do since the conquest 
of the Punjab ten years before. and an idle 
barrack life had softened and demoralised them. 
An angry correspondent of the Spectator curtly 
signing himself “Lt. Colonel’ writes: 


As to the men themselves, they resemble too 


much a self-chosen corporation. The district 
from which they are recruited is too limited; 
recruiting parties are sent down who recruit 


mostly among their relatives and connections: 
the men are thus too much linked together, too 
many Brahmins are enlisted, and they being more 
intellectual than the rest take the lead. An organ- 
isation is thus introduced which would enable 
the soldiery, could they succeed in throwing 
off the English yoke. to become the ruling power 
in the state by a kind of military republic 
His own diagnosis was unorthodox : 


There is evidently at the present moment a 
want of confidence by the Native soldiers in the 
government; and | think this is occasioned by 
a prevailing desire at Army headquarters to treat 
them more and more in matters of internal 
economy as English soldiers. The old rule was. 
to leave them almost entirely to themselves when 
off duty, dressed in their own Native clothing. 
living in their own Native huts, assorting with 
comrades of their own choice, messing on food 
bought and cooked by themselves, etc. A system 
has lately been building their 
huts more like barracks whereby their privacy 
and freedom of action when off duty is interfered 


with 


The 


creeping in ol 


immediate grudges which brought the 
Sepovs to mutiny were, typically, more the result 
of lack of imagination on the British side than 
anything else. A rumour persisted that the Sepoys 
would be recruited for war in Burma, then Can- 
ning imprudently subscribed to some missionary 
venture, thus giving the impression that religious 
freedom was in peril, and, as every schoolboy 
knows, the rumour circulated that the fat with 


which rifle cartridges were m2de and which. with 
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the primitive methods of loading used, had to be 
put in the mouth, was made from the unclean pig. 
The situation was admirably explained by the 
same lieutenant-colonel : 


The use of cartridges made greasy for rifle 
purposes in a manner which renders them impure 
to Hindoos of any but the lowest caste and by 
consequence to Indian Mohammedans also, is 
in itself a sufficient cause for mutiny. A very 
serious mutiny is on record caused by the intro- 
duction of leather peaks to the men’s caps. It 
is said, that when the Sepoys of the depot formed 
for instruction in rifle exercise were taunted by 
the men forming the C-in-C’s escort with having 
contracted ceremonial impurity by biting the 
greased cartridges, no notice was taken of the 
matter in the proper quarter. Subsequently, 
some change was made in the manner of greas- 
ing: and the men then objected to the kind of 
paper used, which was new to them: and their 
suspicions being roused, its shining appearance 
led them to think that perhaps some thing impure 
was used in its manufacture. 

The first repercussions were heard at Barrack- 
pore in Bengal, where the Nineteenth Infantry 
‘held a parade on their own account with their 
arms and were only pacified by the persuasions 
of a regiment and two guns. The Madras cor- 
respondent of The Times was profoundly shocked: 


Sepoys require nearly as much attention as 
children. Under such circumstances, mutiny 
unless stopped by stern and striking punishment, 
is apt to become epidemic. The Government is 
quite prepared for such a contingency; and the 
next instance of insubordination will, I doubt 
not. be visited by a punishment that will ring 
through the Native army. It is greatly to be 
regretted that it was not inflicted at once by 
Colonel Mitchell while the Nineteenth were in 
open mutiny. Had the regiment been mowed 
down by artillery we should have heard nothing 
of disaffection for another decade. I am not 
giving you a private opinion of my own; this is 
the universal cry of the public, as well of the 
official world. The Europeans in India are too 
well aware what mutiny means to have the 
slightest mercy on the criminals. 





The disbandment of the Nineteenth was car- 
ried out with full military honours, and a sergeant 
who had allowed the adjutant to be murdered by 
a drunk was hanged in public. He was, however, 
allowed to make his peace on the gallows: 


Sepoys, listen to me. I have been a traitor 
to a good government. I am about to be punished 
for my great sins; I am about to be hanged and 
I deserve my punishment. Sepoys, obey your 
officers for they are your rightful and just rulers 
or else you will, like me, be brought to the gal- 
lows. Sepoys, obey your officers; listen to them 
and not to ill advisers—I listened to evil advisers 
and you see what I am come to. I call upon God 
to bless the governor general and all the great 
gentlemen, the general, and all the gentlemen 
here present.—Seeta Ram! Seeta Ram! Seeta 
Ram! 

He might have saved his breath. On April 23 
the Third Cavalry quartered at Meerut, about 
forty miles from Delhi, burnt down the tent of 
a man who had consented to use the cartridges. A 
fortnight later they burnt down the lines and 


headed for Delhi. The Mutiny had begun. 
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Child’s Guide to Top People 


By RANDOLPH 


Please, Uncle Randolph, who are all these 
‘top people’ who are said to be buying The 
Times? 

I don’t know who they are. 

But if all the top people buy The Times why 
are they spending all this money shouting 
about these top people? Do they want a lot 
of untop people to buy their paper? 

Of course not. A lot of people who buy The 
Times aren't ‘top people. But The Times 
would like to convince them that they are. 
And they would also like to convince the 
advertisers who hire space in The Times 
that all the readers are top people. 

What would they want to do that for, Uncle 
Randolph? 

Well, if all the readers of The Times can be 
persuaded that they are top people they 
won't mind paying fourpence; and if the 
advertising people can be persuaded that all 
the 230,000 people who buy The Times are 
top people they will go on buying a lot of 
space in The Times. 

Do top women read The Times, Uncle 
Randolph? 

I'm not sure what you mean by top women, 
but the Hulton Readership Survey seems to 
suggest that they don't. 

Not even now that they have their special 
page for women? 

I don’t think that page makes much of an 
appeal to top women. 

You mean top women like Aunt Pamela? 
Don't be impertinent. You know you must 
not make bad-taste jokes about your Aunt 
Pamela. It makes her very waxy. 

Who owns The Times, Uncle Randolph? 
Lord Astor of Hever. 

Is he that nice Uncle Bill who lives at Clive- 
den? 

Certainly not. The one who lives at Cliveden 
is called Viscount Astor of Hever Castle. 
Why, then, does he live at Cliveden instead 
of at Hever Castle? 

Because his uncle, Baron Astor of Hever, 
lives there. 

Isnt that rather confusing? 

Very. 

Who owns the Observer, Uncle Randolph? 
Uncle David Astor. 

Are all these Astors top people? 

Of course. 

Do top people read the Observer? 

Well, up to a point. 

How do you mean, Uncle Randolph? 

Well, top Africans read the Observer. 
What do top Englishmen read on Sundays 
when they can’t buy The Times? 

Well, the Sunday Times, of course. 

Does that belong to the Astors too? 
Certainly not. It is controlled by Lord 
Kemsley. 

Isn't he an Astor? 

Don't be ridiculous. He is a Berry. But I 
thought you wanted to know about The 
Times. 


S. CHURCHILL 


QO. 
A. 


QO. 





Not really, Uncle Randolph. I wanted to 
know about top people. Don't you? 

I suggest you stop being a silly little snob and 
start reading the Manchester Guardian. 

Well, I prefer Uncle Max’s Daily Express. 
Don't you, Uncle Randolph? 

Up toa point. 
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Please, Uncle Randolph, is this Mr. Oliver 
Edwards who writes about books in The 
Times the same one who writes about books 
in the Spectator? 

Indeed no. The one who writes in the 
Spectator is a real person. He is a lecturer 
in German at Magee College, Londonderry 
University. 

Isn't the Oliver Edwards who writes in The 
Times a real person? 

Yes, but Oliver Edwards isn’t his real name. 
What is his real name, Uncle Randolph? 
Well, he is the Editor of The Times, Sir Wil- 
liam Haley. 

Oh, I see. I suppose he is a very top person? 
Yes, indeed. 

But if The Times wants to be read by all the 
top people wouldn't it be more sensible to let 
their readers know what a top person they 
have writing about books? 

I would have thought so, but you see The 
Times always favours anonymity. 

Oh, you mean like Mr. Khrushchev distrust- 
ing the ‘cult of personality’? 

Absolutely. 

Why did Sir William choose the name Oliver 
Edwards as his alias? Do you suppose it was 
because he wanted people to think he spoke 
German very well? 

I should hardly think so. 

Well, do you think he called himself after 
the Mr. Edwards who was at Pembroke Col- 
lege with Dr. Johnson? 

I have not the slightest idea. What sort of 
person was this friend of Dr. Johnson's? 
Well, Boswell described him as ‘a decent 
looking, elderly man in grey clothes and a 
wig of many curls.’ Does Sir William Haley 
wear a wig with many curls? 

Well, I have only met him twice and he 
wasn't wearing a wig either time. 

Oh. Boswell also says that when Mr. Edwards 
told Dr. Johnson that he had read in the 
newspapers that Dr. Johnson had been very 
ill the Doctor replied: ‘Ay, they are always 
telling lies of us old fellows.” Do you think 
it is because Sir William Haley is so often 
being told that newspapers tell lies. that he 
chose this name? 

Hardly. What else do you know about Dr. 
Johnson's friend? 
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Well, Dr. Johnson said: ‘I would rather 
have him with me than a more sensible man 
who cannot talk readily. This is a man who is 
always willing to say what he has to say.’ 
Well, I suppose that might apply to Sir 
William. 

But, Uncle Randolph, he seems to want to 
say it under someone else’s name. 

Yes, that’s certainly not like the original 
Oliver Edwards. 

Was the original Oliver Edwards a 
person? 

No, very far from it. Your questions have 
prompted my recollection. I think he was an 
obscure Chancery solicitor who had a small 
farm in Hertfordshire and liked living in the 
country. 

Well, then, I suppose, Uncle Randolph, we 
will have to give up the idea that it was this 
Oliver Edwards whom Sir William had in 
mind when he chose his alias? 

Yes, I think we shall have to. 

Thank you, Uncle Randolph. 


top 
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City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 





HIS is the time when main roads are hell and 

I am grateful that I can read a one-inch 
ordnance survey map. Britain is said to be the 
best-mapped country in the world. The one-inch 
maps, marvellous as they are, and difficult as must 
be their struggle to keep up with the changing 
conditions of English roads, have one drawback. 
They do not mark the many areas which have 
been polluted by aerodromes (often now disused 
and semi-derelict) and defaced by organisations 
like the Central Electricity Authority and the 
people responsible for atomic energy. I think that 
Her Majesty's Stationery Office, who publish the 
maps, must have entered into a secret agreement 
with the Service Departments during the war not 
to show parks which had been laid waste by 
block-houses and nissen huts, which are generally 
still there, their windows smashed and elderberries 





mind. We have blazed the trail. 








Named after Augustus, Emperor of Rome, the month might equally 
well have paid honour to Ceres, goddess of the harvest. The Saxon name was ‘ Woed-monath’— 
the month of weeds. How easy the Saxon gardener’s life must have been! 


Scratch almost any of us and you will find an explorer. Well, we shall soon 
find out whether the cross-country route to Sandybay, which we worked out so 
carefully, is in fact a better, faster, prettier or less congested route than the main 
road. Almost certainly, it will not be. We shall have overlooked the fact that 
Saturday is market day in far too many towns. And we could not have known 
that there would be ‘Road Works Ahead’ on far too many roads. Never 
Sooner or later, we shall arrive. 
shall enjoy our holiday—all the more, perhaps, because we know that the 
Midland Bank will faithfully look after our regular payments and the safety of 
our money and smaller valuables while we are away. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: Poultry, London, E.C. 2 


And we 
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growing through their floors. They certainly often 
mislead about aerodromes. My wife and I, with a 
postwar one-inch map, found ourselves forced to 
go eight miles out of our way in the neighbour- 
hood of Heyford Aerodrome, Oxfordshire, when 
we were touring in an American gig. The Service 
Departments have a way of closing roads and old 
winding lanes which not even the most rapacious 
farmer would dare to barricade against the public. 
This is all done in the name of a national emer- 
gency which I had hoped was over. 

All the same, the one-inch maps are sti!l more 
informative than any guide book. Last week in 
Kent, some friends and I, driven nearly silly by 
the bumper-to-bumper traffic on the main roads, 
turned off at Faversham into a silence that was 
amazing after the public roar. We went, by 
unfenced roads like winding among 
golden corn, to Maidstone. We ascended steep 
hills under tunnels of hazel, to wooded parks with 
vast northward-looking views across the marshes 
at the mouth of the Thames. We came to remote 
valley villages and weatherboarded houses, brick 


streams 


farms, grey-stone churches with red-tiled roofs 
and oak-surrounded greens, where cricket was 
playing in the evening light. Thanks to the 
adventurous use of a one-inch map it was pos- 
sible to see that, between the main roads, Kent 
is still the Garden of England. 

I am told that the AA is now routeing motor- 
ists by secondary roads—let us hope the time will 
never come when it routes them by the tertiary 
roads and the fourth-class roads which are the 
best in England 


HIDDEN BEAUTY 

Last week J visited what must be the least- 
known and most surprisingly beautiful sight in 
London. This is the crypt of St. Mary Magdalene 
Church in Paddington, where there is an exhibi- 
tion of the plate and embroidered vestments of 
that famous Tractarian stronghold. The church 
stands in one of the poorest parts of Paddington, 
between the canal and the Great Western, its 
tall brick bulk and spire by G. E. Street, 1867, 
rising among sad, smoke-blackened houses. These 
houses are in a debased Pimlico style with base- 
ments and can never have been anything but 
tenements from the time they were first built. The 
Paddington Borough Council is demolishing 
them, but the church will remain. In the Nineties, 
the Bishop of London of the time put it under an 
interdict for being too ‘High’ so that parishioners 
constructed a chapel in the crypt for the Reserva- 
tion of the Sacrament. It was designed by Sir 
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NOTHING can be more scandalous than the state of 
absolute desertion in which the House of Commons 
has been left during the week, although there have 
been at least 300 members still in town. Repeatedly, 
in order to prevent the House from being counted 
out, when most urgent and important business was in 
discussion, the whole of the purlieus of St. Stephen's 
have been searched to pick up some half-dozen 
accidental stragglers. 
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Ninian Comper in 1895. If you can find your way 
down to it, and then feel in the semi-darkness for 
the switches, you will see one of the wonders of 
English church architecture. Stained glass, painted 
organ case, vaulted roof, adorned with gold stars 
and moons of looking glass on a biue background, 
gilded tracery and carved wooden screen through 
which one sees an elaborate golden reredos, altar 
and embroidered frontal hangings are all by 
Comper and just as he designed them. The effect 
of richness and the perfection of proportion (and 
Comper, like all great architects, is a master of 
proportion) is superb. Comper, though over 
ninety, is still active. He designed, in London, the 
Church of St. Cyprian, Clarence Gate, near Baker 
Street, whose modest exterior gives little hint of 
the splendour within, for he designs a church, to 
use his own phrase, ‘from the Altar outwards.’ 
One of his latest works is the armorial stained- 
glass window in St. Stephen’s Hall, Westminster, 


Consuming Interest 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 

FRIEND Of mine has told me a sad story. As a 
bachelor flat-dweller, he has long envied the 
voluminous and luxurious towels with which he 
occasionally is presented when staying with 
friends—by contrast with his own, some of which 
have done duty since his college days. And a 
few weeks ago, finding that he had still a portion 
of a Selfridges Christmas gift token unexpended, 
he decided to blue it on the largest and lushest 
towel he could find in the store. 

And what a magnificent, swathing, pink affair 
it was! He could hardly wait to get back and 
have a bath to try it out. Picture his disappoint- 
ment, then, when he found in trying to dry him- 
self with it that the moisture congealed on its 
surface. The process reminded him of an occa- 
sion some years before when, finding himself in 
a strange house with no towel, he had to 
dry himself as best he could on a rubber bath 
mat. 

Somebody then told him that the towel would 
be all right after it had been to the wash. He 
sent it to the wash and noticed a slight improve- 
ment: but very slight. And he now writes to me 
for advice on how not to be caught napping the 
same way again. 

* + * 


I do not know how much my friend spent on 
his outsize towel, but it is important to remember 
(Selfridges insists) that a good towel is a quality 
item; and, like a good carpet or blanket, costs 
a lot of money today. For a large bath wrap you 
must spend about £5. Do not be tempted by the 
extravagant-looking beach towels in_ bright 
colours and costing only a pound or two. These 
are mostly made from cotton waste treated with 
oils and, although they are excellent for holidays 
and one season’s use on the beach, they are not 
so absorbent as a good linen or cotton towel. 

The public, apparently, is divided in its 
towelling tastes. People who do not feel they are 
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will resume his articles next week 
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which is the war memorial of the Houses of 
Parliament. 


SERIOUS PLEASURES 


I am told that in millionaire circles ‘serious 
money’ means someone with a capital of not less 
than seven million pounds. A certain priggishness, 
inherited from a lean youth spent in the serious 
Thirties, makes me feel that there is something 
wicked and illegal about having seven million 
pounds, just as | am shocked when I read that the 
destroyers of St. James’s Theatre, after paying 
£220,000 for the site, hope to make a profit of 
another £250,000 on whatever monster they put 
in its place. All the same, there are moneyed 
luxuries which it is enjoyable to think about 
today. I met a lady who, before the war, used to 
have the sheets on her bed changed while she had 
her bath, before getting back into bed to have her 
breakfast. 











properly dry unless they use a rough towel may 
be best served by, say, Christy all-linen friction 
towels in brown khaki, which look rather like 
dog towels. Others prefer a soft towel which is 
used as a mopper-up, like a ‘County,’ rather than 
a scrubber. A scrubber is apt to be disappointed 
if he gets a mopper’s towel. 

The finest towel of all, my informant says, is 
the Vantona ‘Ceremonial,’ 70 in. by 90 in., made 
of fine Egyptian cotton and costing £6 6s. 

* * - 


A correspondent setting off by car down the 
Eastern borders of France has asked me about 
places to stay on or near the Calais-Grenoble axis. 
I followed the route with some friends some years 
ago, and I have suggested that she adopts the same 
system as we did; not to worry in advance about 
where to stay, but to rely upon luck and the Guide 
Michelin. 

Our method was simple. We got up early in the 
morning (as it turned out, this was the only 
difficult part of the operation) and broke the back 
of our allotted span of mileage by lunchtime. 
Bread, butter, pdaté, cheese, fruit and wine were 
then bought and enjoyed by the wayside, while 
we studied the Guide for information about the 
hotels in the towns on the next fifty miles or so 
along our route. 

From the Guide we would select a dozen pos- 
sibles and then drive on, calling at them in turn 
if we liked the look of them. As it happened, we 
rarely had to ask more than once before finding 
accommodation; largely because we came early 
enough in the day to get in before the stragglers. 
We could then settle down to sight-see and enjoy 
our evening, without fear of being stranded. 

I should add that the Guide is now available 
for other countries, as well as for France; and 
for anybody contemplating a motoring holiday, I 
can think of no better system—provided, of 
course, you keep off the main travel routes, where 
the hotels tend to be choked with block bookings. 

* * * 


Confess, now: if you feel like experimenting 
with different types of table wine, are you careful 
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to avoid your own wine merchant? Do you go 
instead to some jazzed-up store or some dank 
off-licence to buy your bottle on the cheap? 

This, rather than snobbery, may be the reason 
why what used to be called ‘Empire’ wines have 
never established the reputation they deserve; 
because they have not been treated with due 
respect. Just as it would be unfair to judge a St. 
Emilion or Beaujolais by the standards of what 
you get across the counter in some London stores 
(at apparently bargain prices), so it is unfair to 
judge Australian and South African wine—or, for 
that matter, wine from Algeria or Portugal— 
unless you get it from a reliable wine merchant, 
who does not rely on casual sales for his living. 

If you ask for a carafe of red wine in a London 
restaurant the chances are it will be South 
African; and very good it can be. At a hotel the 
other evening I had the cheapest wine on the list, 
a South African red at 8s.; and I am prepared 
to bet that it was better value than the continental 
wines which were on offer at 12s. 6d., or more. 


Another wine I have come across that you 
might find worth trying is from Cyprus. Again, 
it is no use just asking for Cyprus wine at the 
local and hoping for the best; you must get a 
specific brand, and you must get it from a reliable 
source. I found this particular brand a good 
6s. 6d. worth. It is dry, slightly tart even, though 
not unpleasantly so. And it is what the experts call 
‘robust’: in other words, after one glass you are 
already finding the world a pleasanter place—and 
that is more than you can say of many wines, 
these times. 





Duckworth Books’ 





Choose Your 


Cheese 
T. A. LAYTON 


Uniform with Choose Your Wine, this book 
provides the epicure with the kind of succinct 
information he requires about another depart- 
ment of gastronomy scarcely less important. 
Fewer books have been written on cheese than 
on wine, and Mr. Layton, who before World 
War Two kept the famous Cheddar Roast 
Restaurant in London, is the man for the job. 
After chapters on the history of cheese, the 
making of cheese, the cooking of cheese (with 
recipes) and the gastronomy of cheese, he pro- 
ceeds to list the best known cheeses of the world 
country by country with notes on each: so that 
his work is both for enjoyment and for reference. 
It includes a great quantity of miscellaneous 
information about cheese, and is useful both to 
professional caterers and amateur gourmets. 
“This fascinating book is multum in parvo. 
Dozens of unusual recipes are given in Mr. 
Layton’s lucid and pleasantly bossy style. Every 
cheese in the world has been listed and described, 
and delightful sidelights given on the making 
of many.”—Daily Telegraph 


10/6 ($1.75 by post) 


3 Henrietta St. London.W6.2 




















1, What is? 
(a) The largest planet 
(b) The largest city south of the Equator 
(c) The largest city in the United Kingdom 
without a university 
(d) The airport for Belfast 
(¢) The point in London from which road 
mileages are officially measured 
2. How? 
(a) Used Brahms to begin each day 
(b) Many British possessions are there on 
the continent of Europe 
(c) May a passenger in a railway train 
measure its speed without looking out 
of the window 
(d) Is an egg laid (which end first?) 
3. Who? 
(a) Wrote Charley's Aunt 
(b) Wrote The Fifth Form at St. Dominic's 
(c) Died as a result of making an experi- 
ment as to the antiseptic properties of 
snow, leaving debts of £22,000 
(d) Can claim to be a Doctor of Theology, 
Philosophy, Medicine and Literature 
(e) Was the Governor of Salmygondin 


4. What have the following in common? 
(a) Kauai, Maui, Molokai, Oahu 
(b) Dogpole, Mardol, Murivance, Shop- 
latch 










LEARNING 
ON 
THE LOAF 


gma has recently been doing some searching re- 
search into our daily bread. The conclusion is, in lay 
terms, that bread is an excellent food in itself. It could 
give us as much as three quarters of all the energy we— 
and our irrepressible children—burn up in an average 
hectic day.!. But bread is much more than an energy- 
giver. It provides body-building protein, and essential 
vitamins and minerals too.* 

Those distinguished nutritional authorities Professor 
McCance and Dr. Widdowson, in a Special Report,” 
say this: “Probably the most important finding concerns 
the high nutritive value of wheat in any of the forms 
customarily consumed by man”. And that, of course, 
means bread. Similarly a Panel of eminent scientists 
and medical men under the Chairmanship of Professor 
Lord Cohen, has this to say: “Bread is the most 
important staple food in the British diet”’.* 

Bread, in fact, is still the staff of life. 

So see that your family eats plenty of bread every 
day — and bread at its best, good and fresh. 


1. Medical Research Council Special Report Series No. 287, 
published by H.M.S.O. 1954. 

2. All flour must contain— per 100 grams of flour : Tron — 
not less than 1.65 milligrams. Vitamin B,—not less than 0.24 
milligrams. Nicotinic acid — not less than 1.60 milligrams. 
3. Report of the Panei on Composition and Nutritive Value 
of Flour, published by H.M.S.O. 1956. 


ISSUED BY THE FLOUR ADVISORY BUREAU 
21 ARLINGTON STREET, LONDON, S.W.I 





Holiday Questions 
Set by MACKENZIE S T EWART 


(c) Cycle, dentures, greens, wealthy 

(d) Harry Wharton, Bob Cherry, Frank 
Nugent, Hurree Singh 

(e) Betty Uprichard, General MacArthur, 


President Hoover, Madame Butterfly 


5. W h ) said ? 

(a) He that leaveth nothing to chance will 
do few things ill, but he will do very 
few things. 

(b) Blessedness is not the reward of virtue, 
but virtue itself. 

(c) It is only a man whose intellect is 
clouded by his sexual impulse that 
could give the name of the ‘fair sex’ to 
that undersized, narrow-shouldered, 
broad-hipped and short-legged race. 

(d) You have hissed all my _ mystery 
lectures. 

(ec) There ain't no way to find out why a 
snorer can't hear himself snore. 


6. What? 


(a) Is the outlet of the River Oxus 


(b) Is the significance of s=4 gt? 

(c) Countries of South America have no 
coastline 

(d) Is the difference between biannual and 
biennial 


(ce) Is the capital of the Yukon 


7. What is the meaning of? 
(a) U.P.U. 
(b) N.B.L. 
(c) S.a.e. 
(d) Futhore 
(e) Cam Sams ae ae aD 


8. What association football league club has its 
ground in? 
(a) Birkenhead 
(b) Paisley 
(c) Burslem 
(d) Kirkcaldy 
(e) New Cross 


9. What is the present name of? 


(a) Christiania 

(b) Nijni Novgorod 

(c) Smyrna 

(d) Sackville Street (Dublin) 
(e) Marilyn Monroe 


10. A miscellany: 

(a) Is it legal to demand change out of a 
£1 note? 

(b) What language is ‘Che sara, sara’? 

(c) Who were the first and last true Roman 
Emperors? 

(d) Is it true that hair continues to grow 
after death? 

(ec) The average Penguin book costs 2s. 6d. : 
how much of this goes to the author? 


11. Where? 
(a) Is sea area Bailey 
(b) Would a line drawn due west of 
Moscow cut the coast of Great Britain 
(c) Would you have to go to, to travel by 
train (other than Underground) from 
King’s Cross to Euston 
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(d) Was England last invaded (and by 
whom?) 
(e) Is Llaregyb 


2. Who said? 


(a) The personnel, which is jargon for men 
and women. 

(b) As for us, we were never concerned 
about the Kantian, priestly and vege- 
tarian Quaker prattle about the sacred- 
ness cf human life. 

(c) That public-school boys go forth into 
the world ‘with well-developed bodies, 
fairly developed minds, and un- 
developed hearts.” 

(d) We'll get ‘em in singles, Wilfred. 

(e) T.T.F.N. 


13. What is? 


(a) The function of No. 12 Downing Street 

(b) The proportion of Russians in the 
Soviet Union 

(c) The derivation of the word ‘furlong’ 

(d) The speed of wind required to make 
telegraph wires sing 

(e) The legal meaning of ‘from time im- 
memorial’ 


= 


What have the following in common? 

(a) Nahum Tate, Nicholas Rowe, Thomas 
Warton, Henry James Pye 

(b) Bohol, Negros, Panay, Samar 

(c) Miss Plimsoll, J. D. Marstock, Lambert 
Orme, the Marquis de Chaumont 

(d) Chase, make-up, running heads, upper 
case 


(e) Horner, Lovell, Riley, Thorne 


—_ 


15. How many? 
(a) Locks are there in the Suez Canal 
(6) Emperors still exist in the world 
(c) Men make up a Rugby League football 
team 
(d) Of the twelve apostles met a natural 
death 
(e) Silver coins are struck annually at the 
Royal Mint 
16. Can you fill in the gaps? 
(a) Currer, Ellis and ——— Bell 
(b) Shadrach, ——— and Abed-nego 
(c) Athos, Porthos and ——— 
(d) Liverpool, Canning, Goderich, Welling- 
ton, ——— 


(¢) Manhattan, 
Richmond 


—, Brooklyn, Queens, 


17. What is? 

(a) The official language of Pakistan 

(b) Defined by the Oxford English Dic- 
tionary as ‘a peculiarity of phraseology 
approved by usage and often having a 
meaning other than its logical or gram- 
matical one’ 

(c) The smallest English cathedral 

(d) The name for the re-entrant space at 
the bottom of a brandy or champagne 
bottle 

(ce) ERNIE 


(The answers will appear next week.) 
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THE BBC’S RUSSIAN SERVICE 

Sir,—In your comments on the Russian Service of 
the BBC you have made a number of allegations 
which seem to boil down to one main charge: our 
Russian broadcasts are ineffective because we try to 
avoid giving offence to the Soviet authorities. As the 
person in departmental charge of the Russian Service 
perhaps I may be allowed to comment. 

No doubt the Russian Service has made many mis- 
takes, for none of us is infallible. I can, however, 
categorically state that it has never, to my knowledge 
{extending back seven years), varied its tone or con- 
tent in the slightest respect with a view to avoiding 
giving offence to the Soviet authorities. You should, I 
think, either accept this categorical statement, or pro- 
duce some facts to disprove it. 

As regards the questions posed by Mr. Wiles, again 
referred to by Pharos, three can be answered in a 
few words, and the answers are not those implied by 
Mr. Wiles: 

‘When was Lenin's testament first broadcast?’ 

In the BBC Russian Service, 1949. 

‘What is the BBC's Russian for 
Party’’?’ 

The same as that used by Moscow Radio, 
Voice of Amer'ca and Radio Liberation. 

‘Does the BBC describe the Soviet set-up as 
“Socialism” and the British set-up as “Capital- 
ism’’?’ 

As far as the BBC Russian Service is con- 
cerned, never. In cases where we are obliged to 
quote such statements, the context makes it clear 
that we do not accept the Communist colouring 
of the terms. 

Mr. Wiles’s last question referring to jamming is, 
frankly, incomprehensible to me. A report on jam- 
ming was made available by the BBC to the press on 
October 29, 1956, referring to the resumption of jam- 
ming of BBC Russian broadcasts. 

The literal answer to Mr. Wiles’s three other ques- 
tions would involve long research, but I can very 
easily answer the implications. 


“Labour 


‘How many times a year were the slave camps 
mentioned (a) before the death of Stalin, and (b) 
before the Khrushchev speech?’ 

The answer is: very frequently in both cases, 
There have also been several references since the 
Khrushchev speech. I can recall several outstand- 
ing examples in the past seven years: 

(i) We broadcast long extracts from Dallin 
and Nicolaevsky’s book as soon as it was 
available. 

(ii) When Britain denounced the forced 
labour camps at the Economic and Social 
Committee of the UN we reported and 
commented on this in great detail. Our 
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coverage was, quite rightly, very much 
fuller than that of any organ of the 
British press. 

(iii) We broadcast several talks by victims of 
these camps: since Stalin’s death I can 
recall those by Wanda Bronskaya, Mr. 
Noble and Brigitte Gerland. 

‘Was the outside expert used to discuss Soviet- 
Yugoslav relations Mr. Zilliacus? How many 
times has he been used? What other politicians 
or political scientists have been called in since 
the war?’ 

As far as I can understand Mr, Wiles’s ques- 
tion, which is not very precisely phrased, the 
answer in the first part is—no. Mr. Zill‘acus has, 
in the past three years, broadcast once on this 
subject, and twice on subjects relating to Yugo- 
slavia (which have, of course, an implication, 
when broadcast to Russia, for Soviet-Yugoslav 
relations). 

The third part of the question would, again, 
involve a great deal of research in answering in 
detail. Mr. Wiles is welcome to carry out this 
research, and he will find a long list of contri- 
butors, carefully balanced between the parties 
and shades of responsible British opinion, ranging 
from Sir Winston Churchill to Professor Hugh 
Seton-Watson. On specifically Soviet-Yugoslav 
affairs the outs'de expert we have broadcast most 
frequently has been Fitzroy Maclean. 

Mr. Wiles’s last question seems to me, if he will 
forgive my saying so, particularly disingenuous. 

‘When, if ever, have readings been given from 
Russian authors disapproved of by the regime: 
e.g. Blok, Yessenin, Dostoievsky?’ 

The question assumes (‘if ever’) that we have 
never given such readings, and implies that we 
are therefore not doing our job. 

Actually we have given readings from 
Dostoievsky, and other authors, especially on 
religious subjects. In general, this is not an 
economic use of programme time, and we prefer 
to broadcast talks about authors of the kind Mr. 
Wiles has in mind. As regards Blok and Esenin, 
to broadcast readings from their poetry would be 
equivalent to reading W. B. Yeats, in his middle 
period, and Dylan Thomas. It is difficult to 
understand how this would help to clarify the 
British point of view about, say, disarmament 
or the reunification of Germany, 

In your leading article on the subject you asked 
whether a group of experts had investigated the Rus- 
sian Service and sent in a highly critical report, In 
1952 we invited two independent critics to report on a 
cross-section of our Russian output. Their reports 
endorsed some aspects of that output, and were 
critical of others, although the criticisms were far 
from identical. The reports were fully discussed with 
the authors and, so far as practicable, taken into 
account, 

The main stress of our output is on projecting 
British views to Russia, and on correcting the dis- 
torted picture of this country which is prevalent in the 
Soviet Union.—Y ours faithfully, 

G. H. GRETTON 
(Head of East European Service) 


The British Broadcasting Corporation 


[This letter is referred to in ‘A Spectator’s Note- 
book’ on page 154.—Editor, Spectator.] 


THE CANAL AND MR. CONNELL 


Sir,—Mr. Pinner says that I was ‘less than fair to 
Israel’ when I wrote of her ‘as being equally respon- 
sible with the Arab States for the present tension in 
the Middle East.’ In fact I wrote nothing of the 
kind, so Mr. Pinner is ‘less than fair’ to me. 

This was what I said: ‘W:thout wishing to excuse 
Arab fanaticism, one may fairly remark that Jewish 
fanaticism has also been a potent and harmful factor.’ 
Earlier in the same paragraph I said that ‘a British 
author may be forgiven for showing a slight pre- 
judice in favour of Israel. . . .“. Mr. Connell’s preju- 
dice was, however, in my view excessive. So, it ap- 
pears, is Mr. Pinner’s. 

Most of his letter is devoted to a passage which I 
quoted from Middle East Crisis by Guy Wint and 
Peter Calvocoressi. I would not presume to answer 
for these two highly competent and scholarly writers, 
but [ am very much inclined to trust their judgment 
on the 1955 Gaza raid.— Yours faithfully, 

ALTRINCHAM 
47 Lowndes Square, SW1 
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THE TRAITORS 

Dear Sir,—I! would never presume 

To know more of near traitors than Home. 

Safer he as spectator 

Than angry debater 

In his progress from glasshouse to tomb. 
—Yours faithfully, HUGH FRASER 
House of Commons 


TURKEY AND CYPRUS 

Sir,—It is not my business to defend Sir John Harding 
against anonymous attacks by British journalists. It 
is, however, my duty to make it as widely known as 
possible that Turkey's determination not to allow 
Cyprus to fall under Greek domination is not the 
result of British instigation as implied in your leader. 
On the contrary, Turkish feeling over Cyprus has 
been held in check for a prolonged period solely by 
the desire not to cause additional embarrassment 
to an old and valued ally. 

The writer of your leader claims that ‘until a few 
months ago the Government was guilty of fomenting 
antagonism between Greece and Turkey.” In fact, the 
irresponsible attitude of the Government's opponents, 
in the press and elsewhere, who have shown a com- 
plete disregard for Turkish rights and interests in 
Cyprus, has contributed more to the growth of an- 
tagonism between Greece and Turkey than anything 
else. 

I am also surprised to read that you consider par- 
tition an inflammatory solution to the Cyprus 
problem. Surely you do not suggest that once a part 
of the island has become Turkish the Greeks would 
have the audacity, or indeed the power, to attack it. 

Turkey was prepared in principle to accept self- 
government under British rule in Cyprus; but com- 
plete independence (presumably under the mandate 
initially of some international body such as United 
Nations or NATO) is another matter. Such an 
arrangement would be in great danger of opening the 
way for enosis in the future and would therefore be 
unacceptable to Turkey. 

For this reason Turkey will continue to insist upon 
partition as the only just and practicable solution of 
an extremely dangerous dispute.—Yours faithfully, 

M. A. PAMIR 
Press Attaché 
Turkish Embassy, 43 Belgrave Square, SW1 


{To bring Greece and Turkey face to face at the 
London conference in 1955 was bound to lead to a 
worsening of the situation, and the British Govern- 
ment’s irresponsibility in doing so was proved by the 
rioting in Istanbul and Smyrna which took place at 
the time. It might well be that, once partition was 
carried out, Cyprus would be peaceful, but the pro- 
cess of carrying it out would be bound to lead to 
clashes.—Editor. Spectator.] 


THE THEATRE STAKES 

Sir,—I am in the unusual position of having been 
one of the original cast of the play to which Sir 
Stephen King-Hall mainly refers, Bunga Bunga, when 
it was presented at Guildford. In this respect, I am 
delighted to have confirmed the suspicions that I and 
others in the cast held at the time as to the motives 
behind his playwriting and also, and more important, 
his methods. In one respect, however, he failed: in 
that the play was not designed to allow either the 
audience or the cast out before closing time. That is 
a fact I recall only too strongly as during that week 
the actors were in need of refreshment. 

Now, as General Manager of the Guildford Reper- 
tory Theatre. | have discovered some very potent 
reasons why other repertory companies did not 
hasten to follow the example of the Guildford 
Theatre in presenting Bunga Bunga. Sir Stephen King- 
Hall had written a play which demanded four 
different sets of scenery. This requirement in itself 
inevitably prevented many companies for practical 
and economic reasons from undertaking a production. 
Secondly, the author refused to charge anything less 
than the 10 per cent. royalty, which is normally 
agreed only in cases of plays which have hada West 
End production with the inevitable West End pub- 
licity value. Thirdly, and possibly most important of 
all, Sir Stephen King-Hall insisted that the scripts 
which were submitted to other managers should not 
be the script as played at Guildford. Whatever suc- 
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cess the play had here (and indeed it did not break 
the records indicated) was due to the professional 
talents of the producer and cast who made many cuts 
and revisions of the script during production. Pos- 
sibly, had the playing script been submitted, the 
judgment of other managers might have been 
different —Yours faithfully, BRYAN BAILEY 
The Guildford Theatre Company 


PUFFS DIRECT 

Sir.—Sir Gerald Barry is assured—presumably by 
the recipients—that ‘some pre-publication puffs’ are 
obtained for cash. So categorical a statement by a 
distinguished literary editor has caused us consider- 
able disquiet. 

My own firm has published, so far this year, sixty- 
two books. No fewer than nine of them have gone 
out to the reviewers with fungi attached (whether ‘of 
worthless if not actually poisonous content’ it is not 
for me to say): the purveyors being Mr. Angus 
Wilson, Mr. Gerald Brenan, Mr. John Cowper Powys, 
Miss Santha Rama Rau, Miss Daphne du Maurier, 
Miss Elizabeth Jenkins, the Astronomer Royal 
Emeritus (for a book on Mars), Canon Collins (for 
a book on St. Paul), Sir John Rothenstein (for a book 
on art), Mr. Christopher Mayhew (for a book on a 
drug he has experimented with) and Mr. James Laver, 
Lady Pamela Berry, Madame Fath (for a technical 
book on fashion). In addition, fungi have been 
reproduced from the American jacket of an American 
book, previously published over there, about con- 
temporary France: the manufacturers being Mr. 
Averell Harriman, Mr. John Gunther, Mr. Ed 
Murrow and Miss Janet Flanner. 

All the above, it so happens, were good enough to 
make us free of their opinions without any cash con- 
sideration: possibly because, with naive disinter- 
estedness, they were anxious that work they thought 
well of, by authors either wholly unknown or very 
little known here, should not be overlooked. But 
what disturbs us is that, if we approached others 
more eminent than the above, crippling fees might be 
payable. 

For consider our difficulty. There has never been 
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a time (probably) when literary editors have been 
more lynx-eyed, or critics more catholic and acute, 
than at present. But, given the present spate of books, 
only a small percentage can be noticed at all: and a 
jacket, plain or coloured, with nothing on it but the 
title, ‘a first novel by,’ and the name of the author, 
could hardly attract the attention of literary editors 
and critics, however brilliant—or (and this is perhaps 
of almost comparable importance) the public. What 
to do, then? The publisher might, of course, express 
his own simple-minded enthusiasm: but then the 
reviewer would feel obliged to use some of his limited 
space for an attack on the ‘blurb, and that would 
seem unfair to the author. Or, in the case of an 
American book, he might quote the American notices: 
but then the reviewer would feel obliged to attack 
American critical standards, and that would seem 
etc. Finally, he might, in the case of second novels, 
reproduce English reviews of the first: but then the 
reviewer would feel obliged to attack the hysteria of 
his colleagues... or even, as on an occasion I seem 
to remember, what turned out to be his own. 


I am reminded of one of my stock-keepers, of 
French origin, who was to be operated upon for the 
enlargement of a certain gland. ‘Some people say,” he 
complained, ‘that you get it from too much [he 
specified the activity in question] and some people 
say that you get it from too little: so what on earth 
are you to do?” 


But publishers have another and perhaps a more 
serious reason for concern. While I should hesitate to 
use the words ‘I am assured,’ it is rumoured (1 am 
told) that some literary editors and some critics have 
themselves been succumbing to the abominable prac- 
tice of which Sir Gerald complains, if practice it is. 
Some literary editors (itis said) are charging publishers 
quite a handsome fee for getting a book reviewed at 
all: while some reviewers (it is said) have recently 
adopted a sliding scale—so much for any sort of 
review: considerably more for a favourable one: and 
something almost prohibitive for a review which, 
besides being generally favourable, enshrines, in 
Max’s words, an easily detachable ‘quote.’ If this is 
true, we might as well go out of publishing altogether, 
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and become, say, literary editors: we should then be 
ai the receiving instead of at the paying end.—Yours 
faithfully, 

14 Henrietta Street, WC2 

* 


Sir,—Perhaps the late Dr. Samuel Johnson might be 
permitted to join in your timely correspondence on 
the unhappy custom of soliciting ‘puff-balls'? Said 
Dr. Johnson (March 26, 1768: at Oxford), ‘If I praise 
a man’s book without being asked my opinion of it, 
that is honest praise and may be depended on. But 
when an author asks me if I like his book and I give 
him something like praise, it must not be taken as 
my real opinion. —Yours faithfully, COLIN HOWARD 
The Grove, Yateley, Hants 


CIVIL LIBERTIES 

Sir,—A few years ago a professional staff association, 
of which I am a member, took the step of disaffiliating 
itself from the National Council of Civil Liberties. 
Before this occurred | took the trouble of reading for 
myself two annual reports of the Council. The period 
in question covered the case of Dr. Cort, an American 
scientist at that time in England and now in Czecho- 
slovakia, the Crichel Down case, and a mutiny on 
board a Polish merchant ship, as a result of which 
several members of the crew asked for political 
asylum in this country—and got it after a legal battle. 
The reports covered in some detail the efforts that 
had been made to secure asylum for Dr. Cort in this 
country, but no references at all were made to the 
other two cases, both of which were major issues. 

It is possible that neither case was referred to the 
Council, who therefore saw no reason to act. Yet 
the strong impression formed on reading the reports 
was that the Council was distinctly selective in its 
efforts to defend c:vil liberties. While doing first-class 
work on some sectors, notably those that, rightly or 
wrongly, are popularly adjudged ‘left-wing. it appar- 
ently remained aloof from other no less dangerous 
threats to liberty. Freedom is indivisible, and can be 
threatened by the powerful State apparatus of both 
Communist and non-Communist countries. It would 
be pleasing to have evidence that the Council is now 
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less discriminating in what should be its all-round 
attack on threats to our civil liberties.—Yours faith- 
fully, J. B. PARKER 
Forest Lodge, Mortimer West, Berks 


NUCLEAR HORROR 
Sir,—I have read Mr. Tom Wallace's letter about the 
pigs with bewilderment. The spectacle of the 800 
anesthetised pigs being laid out in orderly rows by 
the US Army to await the bomb burst would be comic 
if it were not so tragic. Presumably such pigs as 
survived would come round from the anesthetic or 
there would be no point in its administration. There 
is a moral obtuseness behind the whole thing which. 
as a human being brought up in the Christian 
tradition, | find quite terrifying.— Yours faithfully, 
AUSTIN LEE 
The Vestry, St. Paul's Church, Covent Garden, WC2 


BEDOUIN DOCTOR 
Sir,—In his encouraging review of Dr. Herbert 
Pritzke’s Bedouin Doctor, Christopher Sykes says 
that shortly after the meeting between the German 
mercenaries and the ex-Mufti of Jerusalem. when the 
latter learnt, for the first time, the truth about the 
Arab leader of the Palestine contingent of the so- 
called Army of Freedom. one of Pritzke’s German 
comrades was found shot in the back. Mr. Sykes has 
got it wrong. The man who was shot in the back was 
Hassan Salarneh, the disgusting Arab OC of the 
Palestine guerrillas —Yours faithfully, 

R. M. GRAVES 
Savile Club, 69 Brooke Street, W1 


JOHN VICKERS 

Sir,— You are oversimplifying when you say that the 
general blame for the hanging of Vickers ‘must rest 
upon the members of this Government and its pre- 
decessor.” Ultimately, the blame rests on the Labour 
Party. In 1948. when the Criminal Justice Bill came 
back. mutilated, from the House of Lords, the Labour 
Government persuaded the Commons that abolition 
had to be sacrificed on the altar of what was to 
become the Criminal Justice Act—in itself an 
amateurish measure of penal reform whose psycho- 
logical incompetence prompted Edward Glover in 
1950 to propose the introduction of a Criminal 
Justice (Amendment) Bill ‘at the earliest possible 
moment.” 

Instead of the deleted abolition clause, the House 
was promised a Royal Commission on capital 
punishment which, in the event. turned out to be the 
greatest petitio principii in modern political history. 
in that it was not empowered to deal with abolition. 
That the report (1949-53) proved valuable against 
heavy methodological odds is to the credit of the 
Commission, not the then Government. 

Finally. coming to the Vickers case itself. I] read 
in the Manchester Guardian for July 22 that ‘on 
the day following Mr. Silverman's attack on the 
Attorney-General. an attempt was made to get a 
promise from Mr. Butler... to find time for a debate 
on the censure motion. Mr. Butler refused to find 
any Government time—and no official spokesman 
from the Opposition offered any Opposition time 
either. Nor was there any general demonstration 
from back-benchers on either side of the House in 
support of Mr. Silverman's demand’: in fact. the 
motion of censure was signed by only sixty-cight 
Labour members. 

The present Government have at least this to be 
said in their favour—that they believe in the uniquely 
deterrent effect of capital punishment. In the circum- 
stances, my respect for the Conservative abolitionists 
is immeasurably greater than for their Opposition 
colleagues, with the exception of the abolition leaders 

above all. Mr. Silverman.—yYours faithfully, 

HANS KELLER 
50 Willow Road, NW3 


BACK-TO-THE-ENGINE 
Sir.— May I, as one of ‘the recalcitrant back-to-the- 
engine minority’ which Leslie Adrian mentioned last 
week, give my reasons for travelling in that attitude? 
As a long-suffering traveller by rail, nursing an 
intolerant dislike of smokers, other people's children 
in confined spaces, dirt and noise. and in addition 
being prone to travel-sickness, | have found that the 
strain on the eyes is less when objects pass into the arc 
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of vision and disappear at the centre of it than when 
they appear at the centre to move to the extremes. 
One is less inclined to follow the object in the former 
case and, in my experience, less likely to develop a 
headache and subsequently to become sick. 

With regard to the ‘open coach’ which Mr. Adrian 
advocates, | must agree that for suburban services, 
up to perhaps fifty miles, they would be admirable, 
but the thought of travelling for seven, eight or nine 
hours on the Thames-Clyde Express in such a coach, 
with children and equally restive adults roaming the 
passageways between the seats, frankly appals me. 
And as for the night journey—well! In addition, I 
suppose one such coach devoted to non-smokers 
would be too large a ratio of seats? 

I consider that an improved type of small com- 
partment coach for a fixed number of people. say six, 
witn air-conditioning and double-glazed windows to 
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prevent condensation the ideal way of travelling by 
rail, if you have to.—Yours faithfully, 

MICHAEL G. BREWER 
43 Meadowpark Drive, Ayr 


FIVE MILLION LIRE 

Sir,—The weekly magazine Oggi, of Milan, of which 
I am the London correspondent, has launched a 
literary competition, with a prize of five million lire, 
for an unpublished novel. The competition is open 
to writers of all nationalities and novels in English 
will not have to be translated. 

We would I'ke the news of this competition to be 
made known to as many writers—professional and 
potential—as possible. and should be grateful if you 
could find space for a small item.—Yours faithfully. 

4. M. CIRIELLO 
13 Wimpole Street, W1 


C ontemporary Arts 


Gypsum and Iron Filings 


IN 1952 eight of our young sculp- 
tors were represented modestly at 
the Biennale and their work 
helped to fix the idea—I am 

VA inclined to say superstition—in 
\ foreign minds that contemporary 

4 British sculpture was of a 
quite remarkable and rare significance. In 1956 
one of the eight, Lynn Chadwick, was chosen to 
follow Moore and Hepworth as the star of our 
pavilion at Venice. In consequence of the major 
prize he won there, of the international successses 
he has subsequently gained, in view of the fact 
that he is one of the few sculptors to whom the 
Arts Council have devoted a large one-man show, 
he must be judged not in terms of promise but of 
atlainment, as one who is now up in the top 
league. And the first general impressicn in the 
St. James's Square Gallery is most enticing and 
persuasive: someone in the Arts Council has 
mounted the show with a skilful and sympathetic 
hand. The earlier skeletal pieces stand out in 
picturesque silhouette, the dun colour of the later 
and larger works is most delightful seen against 
the off-white walls of their room. But these are 
only secondary qualities in sculpture and so for 
that matter, in spite of the habits of the moment, 
is texture: and the texture of Chadwick’s sculpture, 
whether it be of the metal cunningly rendered or 
the infilling—in his recent work the iron frame- 
work is packed with a compound of gypsum and 
iron filings—is always enjoyable. Those who 
reckon him such an outstanding technician are 
perhaps mistaking technique for touch. His way 
of using iron and welding tools is simply that 
of a good metal worker, but he is adept in a 
particularly English, a Sickert er Ben Nicholson, 
way at compounding a sensitive, suggestive 
surface. 

But, to go beyond the surface, does this work 
present a body of exciting and_ persuasive 
imagery? The images are. in fact. of two kinds 
which have emerged since he moved on from his 
first hanging mobiles. There are the iron creatures 
which belong to the zoo founded in a lyrical and 
friendly spirit by Paul Nash and subsequently 
made by Graham Sutherland. Recently the images 
have been derived from more conventional 
themes, a pair of dancing figures, an orator, a 
Teddy boy or girl. The first range of images 
appeared at a moment when anything spiky, dark 
and linear was regarded as an expression of angst, 
when this said angst was a fashionable influence 
upon anything from sculpture to table-mats, as 
Bakst had been forty years before. And it is still 





easy to surround such formal attributes as these 
works possessed with an aura of significance and 
value as Robert Melville has done in a, for him, 
unusually unconvincing and perhaps unconvinced 
introduction. He writes of the moving parts of 
these semi-mobile sculptures as ‘a nightmarish 
symbol of the last flicker of nimbleness in a 
creature which has lost the power to advance or 
retreat under the compulsion to make Kafka-like 
preparations against attack.” Formally these are 
the most successful and lively of Chadwick's 
works. deriving their quality as they do from his 
able treatment of the metal, but as images they 
are too slight and derivative to bear any load of 
association or meaning. 

And what has appeared since suggesis that 
Chadwick is not possessed by any strong or 
individual imaginative vision. As an inventor of 
forms he is not in the same class as Henry Moore 
and as an animator of forms he is rather less 
successful than the other artists who first accom- 
panied him to Venice. He has lately been 
absorbed by a form which can reasonably be 
described as a metal wigwam. It is curious and 
persona! to him. but it has had to serve too many 
incompatible purposes. Two of them together 
have made up a Teddy boy and girl: another 
harnessed to the branch of a tree realistically 
conceived has signified the seasons. Imagery of 
this nature seems a naive and banal accomplish- 
ment for an artist of international repute. Equally 
unsatisfactory are the legs upon which so many 
of these creatires and creations stand. Granted 
Melville’s point that Chadwick. like some of his 
contemporaries, is not interested in the head or 
the extremities, yet their underpinnings are dis- 
turbingly like those of a certain kind of con- 
temporary furniture, being completely inexpres- 
sive and yet without the appropriate anonymity 
of the rods which Butler sometimes uses as a 
support for his sculpture. Indeed, ‘C hadwick’s 
work seems to be at the mercy of his method: he 
is interpreting subjects in terms of technique and 
letting that technique establish a style. which is 
exactly the academic approach. The ske!eton of 
iron rods in his recent pieces establishes a sort of 
Eiffel Tower pattern of triangles or irregular 
figures. When this skeleton is filled with plastic 
compound their shapes become either facets or a 
pattern on the surface of a larger form: they 
create a quite arbitrary and insignificant struc- 
ture. One is not convinced, indeed, that this is 
the operation of a major artist: form, idea and 
method are not organically unified. Perhaps this 
is most distinctly shown by the drawings. They 
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are called in the catalogue ‘drawings for sculp- 
ture, but they look like drawings of sculpture 
made by some capable illustrator while on a visit 
to the exhibition. BASIL TAYLOR 


= of Two Cities 
ay) ! Or the problems that face com- 
‘7 posers wanting to join in the post- 
war revival of English opera, one 
as difficult as any is to find a good 
libretto. For the man who began 
the revival it is not and never has been a problem, 
nor would it be for any other composer, if there 
were any, blessed with his operatic genius. In his 
seven operas, Britten has found, or created, seven 
cast-iron librettos—unless it is simply that he has 
made them seem so by the beauty and dramatic 
quality of the music that he has set them to. 
This is certainly what Tippett, who clearly has no 
natural operatic genius, has done in The Mid- 
summer Marriage, as many other composers have 
done before him with implausible or maladroit 
librettos. The difficulty is for those composers 
whose music is good enough to give pleasure in 
itself but not strong enough to transport us across 
other esthetic obstacles to enjoyment. Of these 
<omposers only Walton has found a libretto well 
matched to the kind of music he wanted to write. 
In all three of Berkeley’s operas there are excel- 
ient musical things lost to us because the librettos 
are in one way or another unsatisfactory. Even 
Gardner’s music for The Moon and Sixpence, 
although not distinguished, would probably have 
made a better impression if the libretto had been 
stronger. 

The latest addition to the list, Arthur Benja- 
min’s A Tale of Two Cities, is an example of that 
Opposite and much rarer kind of opera in which 
the libretto is stronger than the music. Benjamin's 
music has much the same quality (though not the 
same kind) of eclectic anonymity as Gardner's, 
but whereas The Moon and Sixpence, lacking 
dramatic point in the libretto, fails dismally, A 
Tale of Two Cities is elevated by Cedric Cliffe’s 
masterly adaptation of Dickens into something 
that comes very near to being a first-rate opera. 
The librettist gives the compeser the opportunities 
he needs without any of the padding or clumsy 
contrivance with which these opportunities are 
made in most of the other recent English operas. 
Every scene contributes something necessary to 
the action, and no incident gives the effect of 
having been introduced for the sake of the music 
that could be made out of it—not even the musical 
€ntertainment put on by the aristocrats waiting 
their turn to be called to the guillotine, while 





~ Carton changes places with Darnay. This is 


exactly right for a background of music to an 
important piece of foreground action that would 
mot itself be amenable to extended musical 
setting. Here, of course, a sure sense of theatre on 
the part of the composer as well as the librettist 
is in operation. Benjamin knows just what is 
needed, and when. What he lacks is the distinction 
of invention to supply music adequate to those 
meeds. In the last scene, for instance, he interrupts 
the sequence of executions to give Carton a 
perfectly-timed aria, which when it comes just 
lacks sufficient force of musical personality for 
the emotional situation. There are many other set 
pieces in the opera similarly well timed and 
dramatically apt, in which again the musical 
invention is never quite good enough to do justice 
to the operatic idea. 

It is a very near miss, and at a first hearing 
interest in the opera was sustained, with occasional 
lapses, to the end. Whether it would bear many 
repetitions is doubtful, but on the stage it has 
decisively established its right, if only as a model 





of operatic construction, to the Festival of Britain 
prize that it won. It is urgently recommended for 
study to all intending opera composers and their 
librettists. 

The New Opera Company, which put on this 
first stage-production of the work at Sadler’s 
Wells last week, in alternation with The Rake’s 
Progress, also seen for the first time in London, 
has improved enormously since it first tried its 
legs with the Stravinsky opera at Cambridge last 
year. With the Goldsbrough Orchestra and a few 
professional singers imported to help out, mainly 
in the Benjamin, the otherwise amateur cast, 
under their very gifted young conductor Leon 
Lovett, gave two performances of high profes- 
sional quality, for which none of the expected 
allowances had to be made. If the company now 
collapses it has had a worthwhile career. If it can 
survive at this level, even though only with a 
couple of operas a year, it will be a useful addition 
to our operatic life. 


Madness in 


End as a Man. (Curzon.)—— 
Island in the Sun. (Carlton.) 
Hell Drivers. (Gaumont.) 
4 End as a Man is the most dazzling 
film that has come our way for 
a long time. Not, squarely and 
simply, the best (the excellence is 
mainly in acting rather than 
direction, which is an upside-down way of doing 
things); not the most deeply impressive nor, in a 
long-term sense, the most memorable; but the 
one with the most powerful immediate impact. 
Its atmosphere; its audacity; the way it seems to 
derive from an infinity of cinematic and literary 
sources, yet to stand on its own feet with startling 
and satisfactory originality; its confidence and 
pace and above all its histrionic fireworks; all 
send one out of the cinema tingling (a rather 
rare critical condition). But, though exciting, often 
amusing, always entertaining, it is not a film for 
those who like to be shown only the pleasant 
aspects of life. End as a Man, be warned, is a 
study in sadism, tyranny and perversion in that 
swampy breeding-ground of corruption (cinematic 
at least), the Deep South. That charming, familiar 
drawl, the heat and dampness, the languor, the 
hint of lush vegetation encroaching, of spying, 
laughing Negroes at the gates—all the Southern 
paraphernalia that people who have never seen 
those parts accept as symbolising a decadent, 
half-depraved beauty, is there. The scene is a 
military school, the main character a good- 
looking senior cadet, Jocko de Paris, who under- 
neath the eyes that look frankly at you, the 
disarming smile, is a bully and a sadist with 
almost limitless, scarcely comprehensible, pos- 
sibilities of evil. Jocko’s machinations are 
elaborate: we first meet him plotting the expul- 
sion of a fellow cadet whom he pumps full of 
whisky. The plot works, the cadet is expelled; 
the old life of fear and prestige and gentle black- 
mail continues with the only men who know the 
truth scared of their own expulsion if they should 
come out with it. There is the footballer, an ape- 
like handsome husky; the awful outsider (from 
the North, naturally), who smells, whose teeth 
stick out; the homosexual who wears a repulsive 
rubber cap under the shower, is called “Cock- 
roach’ but deserves a slimier name, and idolises 
Jocko. And there is Jocko, played with deadly 
understanding by Ben Gazzara. The ending, with 
a mad Hitler-like figure receding into the distance 
and threatening return and vengeance, is hardly 
purgative in the tragic sense: it is ugly, rough 
justice that leaves you breathless, tense and mar- 
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The almost completely recast revival of Die 
Entfiihrung at Glyndebourne last week fell sadly 
short, on the first night, of the enchanting per- 
formance of last year. Mihaly Székely’s voice is 
overweight for Osmin, Wilma Lipp was uncom- 
fortably out of voice and ill at ease with the 
bravura in Constanze’s part (though better in the 
more expressive sections), and Ros] Schwaiger 
made some very thin noises as Blonde. With so 
little to stimulate him it is not surprising that 
Paul Sacher failed to recapture the liveliness of 
his conducting last year, except in the overture 
and in the wittily stealthy accompaniment to 
Pedrillo’s serenade—attractively sung again by 
Kevin Miller. The other main survivor from last 
year’s cast was Ernst Haefliger, who was generally 
slightly more staid than before, but improved on 
his singing of the immensely difficult aria at the 
beginning of the abduction scene, and provided 
most of the little pleasure in this disappointing 
performance. COLIN MASON 


the Method 


velling. This superb piece of virtuosity is a 
product of the Actors’ Studio, its young director, 
Jack Garfein, being a Studio man as well as all 
the actors; and anyone who wants to study the 
‘Method’ technique of acting in practice should go 
and have a look at it. 

Alec Waugh’s enormous West Indian novel 
Island in the Sun is exactly what people mean 
when they say ‘best-seller’ with a sneer. It is as 
garish as a travel poster, a long-winded 
agglomeration of events—with innumerable 
characters distinguished by names and labels but 
not by any real and recognisable human charac- 
teristics. The film is much the same, and a good, 
energetic director, Robert Rossen, though happy 
with landscape and long views, is hamstrung by 
the novelettishness of every situation, and by a 
vulgarity of outlook so basic that it vitiates every 
performance. Even as good an actress as Diana 
Wynyard, who has handled tricky enough scenes 
with dignity in the past, raised shrieks of laughter 
at the press show when forced, poor woman, to 
take the classic line: ‘My husband is not your 
father.’ Even James Mason in one of his familiar 
parts as the intense possessive male seems merely 
idiotic as he burns his car down the long roads 
between the sugar canes, strangles a rival, or rips 
his wife’s dress off in a fit of passion. And so it 
goes on with everyone, but what is a little social 
miscasting when the vulgarian values, the shallow 
estimate, triumph so thoroughly in the realm of 
ideas? Mr. Waugh on miscegenation, for instance, 
seems to think it’s fine for most people, but at the 
thought of a future peer having a thirty-second 
(or is it a sixty-fourth?) of his blood coloured his 
scalp starts crawling with horror. A black man in 
the House of Lords! What next! That is the sort 
of level the whole film reaches. A lot of talent and 
some magnificent scenery might just as well have 
been dropped to the bottom of the Caribbean. 

Hell Drivers: about lorry drivers and a gravel 
pit—not, you might think, the most inspiring of 
themes, but given a lot of punch and the edge and 
sharp honesty British films so seldom achieve by 
its American director, C. Raker Endfield. Patrick 
MacGoohan, overwrought but powerful, is the 
brute of a foreman, Stanley Baker the gaol-bird 
hero, Herbert Lom a very un-Italian Italian, and 
the girl is Peggy Cummins. The whole film, if 
you stop to consider it in the context of this 
country, makes nonsense, as the police would 
have put a stop to this sort of hell-driving within 
a week; but the fleet of demoniac lorries com- 
mands a kind of grudging belief. 

ISABEL QUIGLY 
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Can size be reconciled with efficiency? . . . it’s an old, old 
problem to which there is no easy answer. But by basing its 
whole approach to business on informal, personal dealings, 
the Reed Paper Group has found a very practical yet flexible 
formula — one that varies according to the business in hand. 

The Group, which is concerned with every aspect of 
making paper and paper products, is an efficient whole .. . 
but it is also 19 separate major companies. Each of these, 
while having access to Group resources, retains its indi- 
viduality and independence, and understands the character 
and aims of the Group so well that it can think and act for 
itself. What makes this possible? Simply the people who 


* COLTHROP BOARD & PAPER MILLS LTD. * THE SOUTHERN PAPER STOCK CO. LTD. * E. R. FREEMAN & WESCOTT LTD. * REED PAPER SALES LTD. * REED 
CORRUGATED CASES LTD. * CONTAINERS LTD. * POWELL LANE MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. * CROPPER & CO. LTD. * CUT-OUTS (CARTONS) LTD. * PAPER 
CONVERTERS LTD. * MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LTD. * BROOKGATE INDUSTRIES LTD. * REED FLONG LTD. * THE KEY ENGINFERING CO. LTD. * HOLOPLAST LTD. 


In association with Kimberly-Clark Ltd., makers of **Kleenex”, **Kotex”’ and “Delsey” Products. 


THE REED PAPER GROUP HEAD OFFICE: 105 PICCADILLY, LONDON, wW.1 


LTD. (AYLESFORD, TOVIL & BRIDGE MILLS) * THE LONDON PAPER MILLS CO. LTD. * EMPIRE PAPER MILLS LTD. « THE SUN PAPER MILL CO 


work within the Reed Group — people who are encouraged 
to vary their way of working according to your needs. The 
men-on-the-spot have the responsibility — and the initiative 
to see any job through to your best advantage. Yet should 
need arise, they have only to pick up their telephones to 
draw upon the central resources and specialised knowledge 
of the Group. 

Informal efficiency is the keynote. It is why your every 
meeting with a Reed manager, salesman or technician can 
be so refreshingly satisfying and profitable. It is why your 
every dealing with a Reed company can give you the best and 
right materials for your needs. 


**“YOU profit from the initiative of each Company 
backed by the resources of the Group’”’ 
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Theme for profitable business — with variations 
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The Leaves off the Tree 


By LORD 


HEN the history of the decline and fall of 
Wie British Empire comes to be written it 
will surely be found to have failed, at the last, in 
terms of personal relations. We have been guilty 
of a failure to understand and make contact with 
peoples during the development of popular 
democracy, as we understood and maintained 
contact with rulers during the paternalist stage. 
The loss of India was made more bitter by the 
exclusion of Indians from clubs and from the 
drawing-rooms of Anglo-Indian ladies. The 
alienation of the Middle East was aggravated by 
our inability to gain the confidence of the new, 
young middle class. And now we have lost the 
allegiance of Cyprus because we looked upon the 
Cypriots as Fiji Islanders. 

British influence in the Eastern Mediterranean 
‘was, until a generation or so ago, largely a per- 
‘sonal influence. Our Arabists were men with a 
vocation, who loved, hence came to know inti- 
mately, the countries with which they had to deal. 
‘Thus, as an Egyptian once remarked to me, the 
British invariably knew when a leaf was to fall 


ARTHUR 
M. SCHLESINGER, JR. 


A. J. P. TAYLOR, Observer ‘Pro- 
vokes comparison with Macaulay 
... this is a great book, passion- 
ately exciting and... eminently 
convincing.’ 


The Crisis of 


the Old Order 
1919-1933 


VOLUME ONE of a major 
historical work in three volumes 
under the collective title of 

THE AGE OF ROOSEVELT 


ADLAI STEVENSON ‘The incom- 
parable Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., 
has done it again! This is a 
portrait of a people by one of the 
few men with the power of mind 
to see so large a subject and with 
the power of pen to paint it for 
the rest of us to see.’ 


566 pages, 42s. 
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KINROSS 


from a tree, before it did so. The officials of the 
Levant Consular Service were men steeped in the 
ways of those countries where they had chosen 
to make their lives, moreover men of a wide cul- 
ture, capable of producing classics of travel and 
Near Eastern history. But in the past generation 
we have failed to reproduce—or have preferred 
to discard—those Arabists, while the old Consular 
Service has been ironed away by a new and 
impersonal bureaucracy, in which men are 
specialists no longer in people and countries but 
only in administration and paper diplomacy. Thus 
we are no longer aware what is really happening 
until half the leaves are off the tree. 

Those Englishmen nowadays who love and 
understand the peoples of the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean are less likely to be officials than writers, 
travellers, painters, archeologists, teachers, even 
playboy zsthetes—men powerless as a rule to 
translate their understanding into terms of 
political influence. Mr. Lawrence Durrell is one 
of these. He is a poet and a Philhellene—but 
one of the new school, one who sees Greece in 
terms neither of Byronic Romanticism nor of 
academic Classicism, but of Greeks. His is the 
human approach to a part of the world which he 
loves and has lived in, and to a people he knows, 
and in realistic terms understands. He has written, 
with the sensibility and in the language of the true 
artist, of Alexandria, of Rhodes, of Corfu, of 
Greece itself, and now he writes thus of Cyprus, 
the ‘island of bitter lemons,’ as he once described 
it in a poem, to which an overdose of Slav and a 
craving for Greek lands induced him, some years 
ago, to migrate.* 

Landing, he astonished a priest by addressing 
him in Greek. ‘He drew back like a bow-string 
before launching a smile of appreciation so 
dazzling that I felt quite bewildered.’ He gravi- 
tated to the Kyrenia range, admiring for the first 
time those ‘peaks whose sulky magnificence 
echoed each other like the notes of a musical 
chord.’ He took to frequenting a tavern by the 
harbour, where his Greek won him the heart of a 
tipsy anti-British flute-player named Frangos, and 
enjoyed nightly carousals on Cypriot brandy with 
‘the rogue, the drunkard, the singer, the incor- 
rigible.’ 

This was not the sort of company normally 
kept by Englishmen in Cyprus. Nor did they 
normally live in the sort of house which Mr. 
Durrell, after a long, comic pantomime of bar- 
gaining and deception and intrigue, succeeded in 
buying: no neat suburban villa on a tarmac road 
but a peasant house with an earth floor and mud- 
brick walls, in the heart of the laziest village in 
Cyprus. Here, under a Tree of Idleness, he 


* BitreR Lemons. By Lawrence Durrell. (Faber 
and Faber, 16s.) 
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gossiped happily away with his neighbours. Up. 
like most Englishmen, he wanted to experience 
the island ‘through its people rather than its land. 
scape, to enjoy the sensation of sharing a common 
life with the humble villagers of the place; and 
later to expand my field of investigation to its 
history . . . in order to offer my live subjects a 
frame against which to set themselves. Alas! | 
was not to have time.’ 

For enosis, that relatively harmless Cypriot 
dream with which the British administration had 
been jogging along for a generation or so without 
too much trouble, suddenly developed into a 
nightmare of international proportions through 
the intervention of Greece; and a, for once, 
enlightened Colonial Secretary appointed Mr, 
Durrell Press Adviser to the Cyprus Government, 

He thus came to know his own compatriots 
as well as he knew the Cypriots, and to like and 
respect them, much as their policy, or lack of it, 
gave him qualms. He had in the meantime been 
working as a teacher of English in the Nicosia 
Gymnasium, ‘the perfect laboratory in which to 
study national sentiment in its embryonic state,’ 
and had grown familiar with the strange 
ambivalence of the Cypriot mind, ‘the quixotic, 
irrational love of England’ flowering ‘in blissful 
coexistence with the haunting dream of Union,’ 
In the light of this and of his first-hand soundings 
of innumerable shades of Cypriot opinion, he 
believed—and humbly proffered his belief to his 
masters—that the situation could still be saved by 
postponement. “There was a good chance,’ he 
thought, ‘of our gaining perhaps fifteen or twenty 
years on the bare promise of a democratic 
referendum.’ Otherwise, while the Cypriots them- 
selves were unlikely to fight, there was every 
danger that the Greeks would come in to show 
them how. 

This was, in fact, what happened. It was not 
long before he was encountering his students, now 
bomb-throwers for EOKA, in prison camps, com- 
plaining to him bitterly that the crowded condi- 
tions prevented them from studying for their 
school certificates. Mr. Durrell’s book, highly un- 
usual in its blend of poetry and wit and political 
wisdom and human understanding, ends with a 
moving account of a day spent gathering cycla- 
men and anemones—‘their shallow heads moving 
this way and that in the sea-wind so that the fields 
appeared at first sight to be populated by a mil- 





Parting 


We sit late, watching the dark slowly unfold : 
No clock counts this. 

When kisses are repeated and the arms hold 
There is no telling where time is. 


It is midsummer: the leaves hang big and still— 
Behind the eye a star, 

Under the silk of the wrist a sea, tell 

Time is nowhere. 


We stand; the leaves have not timed the summer. 
No clock now needs 

Tell we have only what we remember : 

Minutes uproaring with our heads 


Like an unfortunate King’s and his Queen’s 
When the senseless mob rules; 
And quietly the trees casting their crowns 
Into the pools. 
TED HUGHES 
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ion butterflies —with his most intimate Cypriot 
tiend, Panos the schoolmaster, who was shot 
lead by terrorists two days later. 

The tragedy of Cyprus happened because, as 
Mr. Durrell points out, we persisted in looking at 
ts problems in colonial rather than in European 
erms. ‘The difference, he shrewdly remarks, ‘is 


Energy 


‘ollected Poems 1930-1955. By George Barker. 
(Faber and Faber, 18s.) 
Aost of the poets of the Thirties started off with 
t least a certain coherence—sure of what they 
vanted to say and of how they wanted to say it, 
t their best urgent and funny—and have ended in 
ome form of milky humanism in which they are 
ire of nothing, least of all a style. Mr. Barker, 
n the other hand, only begins to achieve 
oherence in the last third or so of his published 
ork, he is still discovering a workable style, and 
e is as sure of himself as ever. 
His Collected Poems starts appallingly : the first 
oem is not only the worst in the book but one 
f the worst I have ever seen in print, and the 
iirty-page Calamiterror is a classic of its kind, a 
ympendium of the worst faults of the Thirties 
ad of those of the Forties to which they led. 
here is a jumble of bowels, blood and bones, and 
great many other objects of which it is difficult 
» discover the probably symbolic justification. 
ny rhetorical trick is considered fair play: pur- 
Iseless inversion, absence of expected pronouns 
id articles, and a horrible form of Hopkinsese 
volving much deformation of words, bad puns 
id a ceaseless jingle of internal rhymes. Worst 
“all, there is a total absence of logical meaning. 
rere is always a theme, it is true (usually that 
‘ orgasm), around which is loosely grouped a 
lection of phrases which offer only suggestions 
meaning and approximations of sensation. At 
‘st the first half of the Collected Poems consists 
hysterical confusion with occasional flashes of 
sconnected eloquence, an eloquence of which 
irker himself appeared unable to take a full and 
Iculated advantage. 
But from the start of his third book News of 
» World a certain technical discipline becomes 
creasingly if slowly evident. At first it is only a 
spicion of control; but the rhetoric becomes 
re appropriate and lasts for longer passages. 
Fe has always been an outright Romantic, be- 
ving in the superiority of the unconscious 
“ses. The Romantic can adopt one of two 
ategies: he can acclaim violence and impulse in 
ylent and impulsive writing, or he can acclaim 
»m from the greater distance of clear and pre- 
‘ditated writing. Mr. Barker has moved, and is 
ll moving, from the first to the second of these 
ategies. His early poetry showed, among other 
luences. that of Blake’s ‘Prophetic Books’; the 
»dominant influence now (even more than that 
Yeats) is of Blake’s short poems. In his 
*tter to a Young Poet’ he says: 
There is a spirit of turbulence 
Inhabiting the intelligence 
Determined always to impose 
Another reason on the rose 
Another cause upon the creature 
Than the privilege of its nature; 
A handcuff and a history 
Upon all natural mystery 
And this turbulent spirit starts 
That insurrection in our hearts 
By which the laws of poetry 
Are broken into anarchy. 
this attack, in intelligent and logical language, 
the intelligence and the logical powers, Mr. 
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between the craft of a fly-fisherman and someone 
who dynamites from a rowing-boat.’ It happened 
because our officials failed to understand on the 
one hand the Cypriot and on the other the Greek 
psychology—because, in short, they failed in 
personal relations. It was a human failure, which 
need not have happened at all. 


Control 


Barker may be inconsistent but he has produced 
an elfect that is certainly more powerful than any 
in his early poetry. A similar powerful clarity also 
occurs during such poems as “The Ballad of the 
Muse at Sea’ and ‘Epithalamium for Two 
Friends, the last of which begins: 

Sweat, wicked kissers, in your stark 

Hate of the whitewashed day. 

Even now he is capable of spoiling a good poem 
(as in the awkward and meaningless ending of 
‘Letter to a Young Peet’), and the control could 
still be applied to greater effect. But the blood 
and bowels stream less frequently, the structure 
of the poetry has become tighter, the movement 
more regular. He has learnt that it is only by the 
control of energy that energy can ever be defined 

or conveyed. THOM GUNN 


Re ading for Pleasure 


The Fine Art of Reading and Other Literary 
Studies. By David Cecil. (Constable, 18s.) 
TWENTY-FIVE years ago I used sometimes to 
arouse the indignation of a group of serious- 
minded Japanese students by suggesting that to 
read a book with pleasure, even though it was not 
a very good book, might be more rewarding than 
to trudge through a ‘classic’ inspired only by a 
sense of duty. The mention of pleasure evoked 
immediate mistrust; and since then I have heard 
the same prejudice expressed in many different 
quarters—in England as well as abroad, among 
cgitics of literature, particularly at Cambridge, as 
well as among political propagandists and the 
humbler type of pedagogue. Yet pleasure, after 
all, provides the ultimate clue that enables us to 
recognise a work of art. We know that we are in 
the presence of a genuine masterpiece, not. in the 
first instance, because we have formed a rational 
opinion of its zsthetic qualities, but because, on 
discovering it, we feel a sensation of delight that 
transports us far above our own affairs. Later we 
may attempt to analyse the pleasure we have 
received and may do our best (as Baudelaire said) 
to inform ourselves of the ‘why and the wherefore 
and transform our pleasure into knowledge.” The 
literary critic, in fact, has two functions. He must 
begin by conveying the pleasure he has himself 
experienced. Secondly, he must endeavour to 
analyse and trace it to its hidden sources. But to 
enjoy is the necessary starting-point; and without 
that initial experience he is bound to lose his way 
in a labyrinth of academic digressions; which, 
certain professors of literature having not yet 
learned to write, very often proves dismal and 

barren indeed. 

As a rule, critics bred at Oxford have a more 
sensucus and genial approach towards the prob- 
lems of art than those who have been reared at 
Cambridge: and Lord David Cecil, in The Fine 
Art of Reading, finds some agreeably astringent 
things to say about professorial critics who 
classify writers as if they were marking candidates 
for an academic degree. He enjoys books; and a 
spirit of enjoyment illuminates the whole volume, 
whether he is discussing ‘Shakespearean Comedy,’ 
‘The Tragedies of John Ford, ‘Sense and Sensi- 
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bility’ or ‘Joseph Conrad.’ Now and then, it is 
true, he may appear to play into his opponents’ 
hands. He likes to fancy himself, he tells us in the 
Opening paragraph of an essay devoted to ‘Some 
Women Letter-Writers, as the ‘owner of a 
beechen and sequestered park’ and a ‘charming 
eighteenth-century house—red-brick Queen Anne 
or cut-stone Adam, I do not mind which — where 
he could sit in a ‘brown and tranquil library, 
turning the pages of cone of his favourite cor- 
respondents. This might seem to imply—though 
it does not, of course, explicitly state—that good 
books, to be properly relished, deserve the same 
surroundings as a zlass of vintage port: and it 
may possibly discourage the modern reader whose 
personal background is less harmonious. But else- 
where he refrains from prefatory eloquence and 
plunges straight into the middle of his theme. His 
essay on ‘Sense and Sensibility, for example, 
unites the contrasted virtues of Jane Austen's 
heroines. It is sensitive yet extremely shrewd: 
and, having performed the important service of 
arousing an inclination to re-read the novel, he 
explains. briefly yet convincingly, in what the 
writer's strength Marianne is ‘Jane 
Austen’s only study of youthful passion’; but the 
novelist ‘never depicts it directly, still less 
analyses it. She was concerned to write not 
about anger or love but about amorous or angry 
people.” Yet with the help of a thousand trifling 
words and acts, we are made aware how love 
dominates Marianne’s every thought, ‘colours her 
every mood, isolates her from those around her’; 
we observe the ‘ebb and flow of her emotion, from 
its radiant spring to its numbed and bitter end. Yet 
even here Jane Austen never allows herself to be 
moved from her prevailing ironical attitude.’ 
Almost equally perceptive is Lord David's essay 
on Shakespearean comedy. His book has 
self-imposed limitations—he is almost too resolute 
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in refusing to venture beyond his depth—and 
some small stylistic imperfections; but its effect 
throughout is to quicken our appetite for the 
pleasures to be found in a printed page. 

PETER QUENNELL 


The Entertainer 


Dickens at Work. By John Butt and Kathleen 
Tillotson. (Methuen, 25s.) 

DICKENS is a great English classic: but all the 
things needed for the systematic study of him are 
not yet generally available. There is Edgar John- 
son’s biography, an indispensable supplement to 
Forster; and there is some good criticism, not so 
much (I think) in the now fashionable studies by 
George Orwell, Edmund Wilson and Lionel Tril- 
ling, as in Gissing’s book, Santayana’s essay in 
Soliloquies in England, and some pages of G. M. 
Young’s Victorian England (on Dickens as a 
“sentimental Radical’). But we still wait for a com- 
plete edition of Dickens's letters (this is in 
preparation), and for a critical text of the novels 
—the especial, point of the latter being the 
publication of what the exigencies of serial pro- 
duction compelled Dickens to delete. 

Dickens at Work is an example of the kind of 
study that will be easier to do when there is a 
<omplete critical edition of the whole of Dickens; 
it is, in the meantime, a valuable ancillary to the 
future editor. But it has more general interest 
also. It is an intelligently done piece of scholarly 
collaboration: a study of Dickens’s ‘methods and 
conditions of work’ on eight books, ranging from 
Sketches by Boz to Little Dorrit; based on cor- 
rected proof-sheets, working notes, and memor- 
anda in the Victoria and Albert Museum. Perhaps 
the most interesting essay in the book is a close 
examination of Dickens's work on David Copper- 
field, made by way of a study of his MS notes 
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for each chapter and instalment of the novel. His 
characteristic method was this serial publication 
(usually in monthly parts, though admirers of 
Great Expectations and Hard Times will be 
interested to note that these concise and finely 
organised novels appeared in a weekly magazine). 
And this method had obvious drawbacks. How- 
ever, Professor Butt and Mrs. Tillotson argue— 
not always quite convincingly—that Dickens 
usually managed to reconcile his desire for a 
higher artistic unity, with his obligation to make 
each part a reasonably self-sufficient whole. 
The authors also show how Dickens, though 
in his greater works emphatically a novelist, 
always retained his journalist-preacher’s interest 
in salutary topicality. Thus, Bleak House (for 
example) is a conscious attempt to make a lasting 
and unified work of art out of the ‘Condition-of- 
England question’; but the core of the book, the 
Court of Chancery itself, was a burning con- 
temporary issue—to say nothing of lesser themes, 
very alive in 1851 as the authors show, like the 
slums, the difficulties of government-making 
(‘Lord Coodle and Sir Thomas Doodle’), Mrs. 
Pardiggle the Puseyite and Mrs. Jellyby the 
‘emancipated’ woman and Exeter Hall enthusiast. 
The authors’ main thesis is the importance 
for criticism of Dickens’s intimate relation to his 
public; that public which, as a serial novelist, he 
was SO sensitively in touch with month by month 
and year by year—not only through the sales- 
barometer, but by letter and word of mouth. 
Dickens remained in charge of his stories, as a 
careful planner, and controller of artistic ends and 
means; but his craftsmanship was empirical and 
pragmatic enough for him to defer, emphasise 
and modify, in response to his public’s wishes. 
And clearly he needed, as an artist, this popular 
challenge-and-response, a mutually engrossing 
relationship between performer and audience. But 
it seems clear, too (though our authors are silent 
about this), that in his role of masterful yet com- 
plaisant lord of a fictitious universe, the great 
national entertainer allowed himself more 
imaginative self-indulgence than was good for 
his art. ‘With Pickwick,’ write Professor Butt and 
Mrs. Tillotson, ‘Dickens embarked upon his life- 
long love-affair with his reading public.’ Their 
figure of speech is significant; and it may be that 
the critic of Dickens will find that in this, as 
in most love-affairs, love is less disinterested than 
the lover imagines. W. W. ROBSON 


Tales from the Vienna Woods 


The Austrian Odyssey. By Gordon Shepherd. 
(Macmillan, 30s.) 

‘THe Austrians of today,’ the present Austrian 
Chancellor once asserted, ‘are not museum- 
keepers, but a people with their feet firmly on 
the ground.’ As a lively account of the painful 
transformations through which, against odds and 
in the face of probabilities, this statement became 
a reality, Mr. Shepherd's book is as instructive 
as it is readable. To describe it as a history of 
modern Austria would miss the point. It is rather 
an acute journalist's commentary on Austrian 
history, and as it is written with great journalistic 
expertise, it is certain to be popular. A popular 
counterblast to the tourists’ vision of Trachten- 
kleider, leather trousers and feathered hats is 
overdue, and the visitor who packs Mr. Shep- 
herd’s book in his rucksack will not regret the 
extra burden. 

But the limits must not be ignored. Mr. Shep- 
herd is refreshingly free from sentiment and 


nostalgia; but like many other foreign residents‘ 


in Vienna, he has become so steeped in atmos- 
phere that he can only see the Austrian side of 





every story. He leans over backwards to be fair 
to the Habsburg dynasty and even resurrects the 
hoary legend that Franz Ferdinand, the victim of 
Sarajevo, ‘gave every promise’ of being able ‘to 
solve the old dilemmas of the Empire.’ On the 
other hand, the villains of the piece are the Slavs— 
Czechs and (ominous phrase! ) the ‘minor second- 
grade peoples—‘ruthless and often brutal’ 
oppressors, who failed to understand the validity 
of the ‘Austrian mission.’ For Mr. Shepherd un- 
hesitatingly proclaims himself ‘a stubborn be. 
liever’ in ‘the Austrian mission, and _ this 
conception colours both his views of the past 
and his analysis of the present. Austria, he be- 
lieves, ‘must either become the chief non- 
Communist unifying force in a divided Central 
Europe, or waltz itself for ever off the European 
Stage. It is a grim alternative to set before a 
nation of only seven millions, which has only just 
found its feet, and we can only hope that the 
Austrians will have the common sense not to 
accept Mr. Shepherd’s heady advice. The so-called 
‘Austrian mission” was certainly no unmixed 
blessing in the past; and the more one reflects on 
it today, the more convinced one becomes that 
the only mission for Austria in the modern world 
is to have no mission at all. 

But if it has no mission, Austria has problems 
enough. Above all else, it has the problem of 
steering between the Scylla of a resurgent Ger- 
many and the Charybdis of the Communist bloc; 
and in the present phase, as Mr. Shepherd shows, 
it is the former which is the greater danger. The 
threat of a ‘cold Anschluss’ as a result of German 
economic penetration ‘cannot be dismissed as a 
mere Communist invention.’ If it materialises, the 
consequences will be incalculable; for it would be 
unrealistic to expect Russia and the East European 
countries to look on inactively. The northern and 
the eastern threads in Austria’s destiny are inter- 
woven today as always, and, as Mr. Shepherd says, 
‘the future of Europe as well as of Austria is at 
Stake in the unravelling.’ 

GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 


A Meeting with Mammon 


The Incredible Ivar Kreuger. By Allen Churchill. 
(Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 21s.) 
IVAR KREUGER’s story usually begins with details 
of his suicide and then the reader is conducted 
to the depressing Swedish small town, Kalmar, 
where he was born in 1880, and told al! about 
his school days. This book is no exception, but 
the author has one great advantage. His laborious 
research work is more complete and at this dis- 
tance of time, twenty-five years after Kreuger’s 
suicide, we are able to view the extraordinary 
story that unfolds itself more dispassionately. 
Kreuger, during the Twenties, when at the 
height of his fame, was known to everybody in 
every country simply as the ‘Match King.’ He 
wished to attain a monopoly for the manufac- 
ture of matches all over the world. His method 
of operation was to make huge loans to foreign 
governments in return for the local match 
monopoly. The news of each new loan, when it 
leaked out, sent the Kreuger shares skyrocketing. 
Thus all went well, very well indeed, until the 
New York stock market crash of 1929 and the 
depression which followed. It was then that 
Kreuger gave up being an honest business tycoon 
and became a criminal. He was at the time the 
confidant of Kings, Dictators, Prime Ministers 
and millionaires such as Rockefeller. He pre- 
sented a facade of impeccable respectability. 
He had mistresses, it was true, but these never 
played a great role in his life. He did not desire 
the company of beautiful women nor the gaiety 
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of international society, nor even the friend- 
ship of the great ones of the world. There was 
only one aim, object, interest that absorbed him 
and that was the making of as many millions 
as possible. Grave, cold, humourless, inscrutable, 
he would sit at his office desk in Paris, Stock- 
holm or New York and bark. orders on the tele- 
phone to his staff all round the world, from whom 
he expected, and indeed obtained, implicit de- 
votion. 

During the Twenties, when I lived in Paris, 
a friend of mine, a French financier called 
Rodolphe Lemoine, who knew Kreuger quite 
well, thought it would be amusing to bring us 
together for a brief moment. Finally wedged in 
between many appointments, five minutes of the 
great man’s time was allotted us. While we waited 
to be admitted to his office, my friend showed 
alarm lest I should try to be funny, as he said 
that Kreuger never liked jokes of any kind. I 
said to my friend that I had waited in the ante- 
rooms of Crowned Heads without being drilled 
as to what I was to say or do. I added, ‘Anybody 
would think I was about to meet God.’ My friend 
smiled and said to me, ‘Well, in a sense you are, 
for Ivar Kreuger is a god of the world of today.’ 
Kreuger solemnly questioned me about China, 
where I was born and which was a country I 
knew well. Exactly five minutes after I had been 
introduced into his sanctum, he stood up and a 
clammy hand was shaking mine... . 

The details of Kreuger’s end are indeed both 
accurate and thrilling. He committed suicide in 
his stately Paris apartment at 11 a.m. on Satur- 
day, March 12, 1932. The French Government 
showed itself most accommodating. The news of 
his suicide was not released for five hours, by 
which time the New York stock market had 
closed for the weekend, and, as the suicide was 
the proud possessor of the Grand Cross of the 
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Legiot: of Honour, every facility and a minimum 
of red tape was the mot d’ordre. What impressed 
the French police was the neatness of the suicide. 
Precise, careful and accurate to the last, he suc- 
ceeded in firing a bullet into the exact centre of 
his heart, a feat which French police records de- 
clare can only be done once in ten thousand tries. 

The liabilities of his companies amounted to 
the colossal figure of £234,000,000. The Swedish 
Government was, however, relieved to find in his 
safe in Stockholm Italian Government Bonds to 
the value of nearly £30,000,000. The Swedish 
Foreign Minister rushed to Rome with these to 
ask Mussolini to be good enough to order their 
payment at once. Alackaday, these bonds were 
crude forgeries, forged, indeed, by the busy hand 
of Ivar Kreuger himself, who did not even take 
the trouble to spell the names of the two Italian 
Ministers whose signatures were on the bonds 
correctly. GERALD HAMILTON 


The Jungle 


Seeds of Life. By John Langdon-Davies. (Watts, 
12s. 6d.) 

The Love-Life of Animals. By Wolfgang von 
Buddenbrock. Translated by J. M. Chaplin. 
(Muller, 25s.) 

‘It looks as if there is only one general rule which 

drives life on to ever-new sex experience,’ writes 

Mr. Langdon-Davies in his able and admirable 

survey of reproductive practices from the amoeba 

to man, ‘and that is that no possible method of 
securing survival, through sex or without it, must 
be left untried. Difficulties, complications, 
apparent waste of time and effort, individual 
desires, individual lives, do not matter at all. 

There is one rule for each kind of animal: It 

must survive. There is one rule for life as a whole, 

the life force or living energy, and that is that 
everything must be tried out.’ 

Plasmodium only completes its reproductive 
cycle after it has been conveyed into the human 
bloodstream by one mosquito and out of it by 
another. Snails and earthworms are hermaphro- 
dites and their sexual equipment is so designed 
as to avoid the dangers of self-fertilisation. Ter- 
mites have evolved a society in which the queen 
is an egg-laying machine (an egg every two or 
three seconds day and night for a period of several 
years) and the enormous worker population is 
digestionless, sexless and blind. The Yucca plant 
and the moth Pronuba have entered into so close 
and vital a collaboration that extinction of the 
one would result in the extinction of the other. 

Herr von Buddenbrock, in his excellently trans- 
lated and happily complementary study The 
Love-Life of Animals, takes up Mr. Lang- 
don-Davies’s argument. ‘The world of living 
things is governed by one great law,’ he writes: 
‘Nature compels its creatures to carry out actions 
of which the final results remain completely un- 
known to them. This it achieves by holding out 
a bait towards which, thanks to their desires, they 
strive greedily.’ 

One would not anticipate that an existence 
(human or animal) based on such principles would 
be comfortable. Nor is it. Nature’s total disregard 
for the individual, once it has fulfilled its function, 
is nowhere more patently apparent than in the 
life-cycle of arthropods. The sexual act of the 
drone terminates in the eversion of his genitals 
and death. (And where he does not mate and die 
he is finally expelled from the hive as superfluous.) 
The male praying mantis is usually devoured after 
mating, sometimes during it. (Herr von Budden- 
brock declares that the ‘blood lust of the female 
is connected with her strong need for albumen in 
consequence of her rapid egg production.’ Mr. 
Langdon-Davies contents himself with the still 


more sinister explanation that the destruction of 
the subcesophageal ganglion during coupling 
makes the mantis a better lover.) Certain spiders 
attempt to counter the threat which is inseparable 
from mating by first spinning the female into a 
web. Others take the precaution of presenting her 
(as a distraction during mating) with a cocooned 
fly. Still others, before mating commences, seize 
and hold fast her poisonous foreclaws (an action 
which misled the gentle Berland into assuming 
that the young couple were tenderly holding 
hands). Nevertheless, and despite all his precau- 
tions, it only too often happens that the male 
spider ends up by providing the wedding break- 
fast. DEREK LINDSAY 


Arabian Ham 


Arabian Destiny. By Jacques Benoist-Méchin, 
(Elek, 30s.) 
‘VRITERS On current French or English politics 
do not begin their books with Czsar’s conquest 
of Gaul or the affairs of the Saxons and the 
Danes. Why commentators who write about cur- 
rent events in Arabia think they have to begin 
with the Prophet Muhammad, etc., before they 
get on with the sand, the oil and the Cadillacs 
is a mystery. The author of this book starts by 
making his obligatory offering in Part I which 
he entitles ‘Mobility and Immobility of the 
Arabs (500 Bc—ap 1880) and like the desert 
warriors he so picturesquely describes, ranges 
swiftly and mercilessly over the centuries and 
the empires. But his main business is to tell a story 
which he clearly thinks highly romantic and 
deeply thrilling, the life and times of Ibn Saud or, 
as he calls him, the Desert Leopard. This is done 
in a mixture of stream-of-consciousness and 
powerful dialogue. One example of the latter shall 
suffice. ‘“Get out!” he cried. “You are nothing 
but a scoundrel and an agent provocateur. It is 
you who have dragged me into this stupid adven- 
ture with your vile promises. You have lied to me 
ever since the first day I saw you.” The old man, 
mad with rage, had to be held back to keep him 
from throwing Lawrence down the stairs. The 
King of Hejaz had completely lost his head.’ 
The book of the film, clearly. ELIE KEDOURIE 


Ovid X-Certificate 


Metamorphoses, By Ovid. Translated by Rolfe 
Humphries. (John Calder, 30s.) 

It would be interesting to know where Ovid 

would have published his Metamorphoses if he 

had written the book today. Would he have been 


serialised in the Sunday press? ‘.... ITwasc +a 
woman. The Intimate Story of a Heifer, as told 
to our reporter. . . .. Certainly the sensationalism 


is there, and a touch of the coyness. Or he might 
have gone to Hollywood and made Mythology 
Fiction Films, in which the monsters belonged to 


the past instead of the future, and people shrank, ¢ 


changed into animals, or were merged into vege- 
tables, through the agency of Juno and Jupiter 


instead of Things from Asteroids. Or he might ‘ 


have chosen the historical romantic novel, and 
with his sensuousness, his appreciation of vivid 
detail, have been a best-seller. 

But whatever medium he chose, he would 
not have chosen verse. In Augustan Rome his 
hexameters were an accepted style for the stories 
he had to tell. The verse is easy to read, un- 
troubled, often brilliantly ingenious, and exactly 
what the cultivated reader who was not above 
being entertained demanded from his author. The 
Roman reading public enjoyed wit, refinement of 
writing, and elegant romance, just as much as it 
enjoyed violent action, horror and sex. 

Today no verse convention exists for writing 
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this kind, and the public which enjoys such 
wies does not look for them in poetry books. 
msequently the loose, ten-beat, unrhymed line 
tich Mr. Rolfe Humphries uses in his new trans- 
ion is not likely to make either the poetry 
iders or the story seekers happy. This line 
ows the writer to range between the chattiness 


*... What I had better do 

Is hurry, figure out something, while I can... 
d the formality of : 

*. . . Meleager, 

Far-off, knew nothing of this. but felt his vitals 

Burning with fever. tried to conquer the pain, 

As a man should, by fortitude, and felt the pain 

the deepest 


1957 


aie his death seemed, like a coward’s, blood- 
Only if the translator were prepared to devise a 
whole new style of verse writing to accommodate 
these contrasts would such a translation as Mr. 
Humphries attempts be possible. 

Yet Mr. Humphries brings enough freshness 
into the stories and Ovid's writing to make this 
vast mythological pantechnicon, which includes 
the Creation and the deification of Czsar, clear 
and exciting reading. And if the parallels with the 
horror comic and the X-certificate film are often 
too close for Ovid’s comfort, that is perhaps a 
high compliment to Mr. Humphries’s skill and 
fidelity. KENNETH CAVANDER 


New Novels 


e Animal Game. By Frank Tuohy. (Macmillan, 
15s.) 

ndy was a Soldier’s Boy. By David Walker. 
(Collins, 10s. 6d.) 

ead of our Early Years. By 
(Arco, 12s. 6d.) 

ocolates for Breakfast. By 
(Longmans, 12s. 6d.) 

e Success of Margot Masters. By Helen Howe. 
(Macdonald, 15s.) 

VOULD be interested to know how Frank Tuohy, 

wse first novel The Animal Game is a highly 

eresting and accomplished work, achieves the 

ality of concentration in his style: is it his 

tural method of expression, or does he have to 

rise repeatedly, ruthlessly censoring the 

elevancies which survive in the majority of 

blished novels? It is this economy that most 

presses about his writing; an economy that is 

ver obscure and is, in fact, an aid to readability. 

ery Observation he makes strikes one as worth 

iking; to achieve this consistency throughout a 


fall, 


Heinrich Boll. 


Pamela Moore. 
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whole book, the author must be unusually obser- 
vant. Mr. Tuohy’s intelligent regard is directed 
on an unspecified South American country where 
it discerns a pervasive atmosphere of moral decay, 
suggested with great subtlety in the narrative. All 
the characters are imaginatively conceived and 
exactly realised, and he makes a notable success 
with his heroine. Celina Fonseca is beautiful, 
aristocratic, humourless, passionate and myster- 
iously destructive to herself and those who come 
in contact with her: she sounds like a creation 
in an old-fashioned novelette, but such people do 
exist in life and Mr. Tuohy makes her entirely 
convincing. This alert, enjoyable book arouses 
keen curiosity about its successors, but it is much 
too good to be called promising. 

Sandy was a Soldier's Boy is the kind of book 
sometimes recommended as suitable for “boys 
of all ages.’ Set in Scotland (where the hero of 
David Walker's earlier success, Geordie, makes 
an appearance), it is about the ten-year-old son 
of Pipe-Major MacBain of the Black Watch. 
Sandy is always getting into mischief, but he is 
befriended by the Colonel of the regiment, his 
daughter, his spinster aunt and his tattooed bat- 
man. After he has taken the blame for various 
misdeeds committed by others, he distinguishes 
himself in a short and not very convincing ‘war’; 
in the end he is decorated by the Queen. Mr. 
Walker skilfully combines boyish pranks, the 
more glamorous aspect of military life and Scot- 
tish kitsch, but this synthesis of Mark Twain, 
Rudyard Kipling and J. M. Barrie lacks the bite 
of the three originals. 

There is genuine quality in Bread of our Early 
Years, translated by Mervyn Savill from the Ger- 
man of Heinrich BOll. It is, however, written very 
much on one note and although it is very short it 
suffers from a plaintive monotony. The narrator 
is a young man embittered by his experience of 
the war years and after to the point of moral 
paralysis. He falls in love with a young girl, and 
this emotion gradually brings about a slight but 
all-important change in him, a partial awakening 
to the significance of life and the value of 
responsibility. The theme is difficult to convey, 
particularly in the first person, and I am not sure 
that Herr BOll altogether succeeds: but he comes 
near to it. The extremely subjective treatment 
involves technical awkwardness; the hero is 
constantly being reminded of his past, and often 
when the flash-back is over one has forgotten the 
immediate incident that set it in motion. This lack 
of facility, however, accords with the author's 
seriousness of purpose which gives the novel its 
distinction. 


Two novels by women, which appear to have 
had a great success in America, exert a grisly 
fascination. What is depressing about them is their 
efficiency which, combined with their lack of 
style, intellectual content or originality, makes 
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them fatally easy to skip: and skipping is always 
a demoralising practice. They are expert carbon 
copies; Helen Howe writes a long way after Edith 
Wharton and Pamela Moore takes the young Scott 
Fitzgerald as her model. Miss Moore was herself 
only eighteen when she wrote Chocolates for 
Breakfast, the only sign of maturity is the 
smooth technique, which seems to be the fruit of 
intelligent mimicry rather than of assimilated 
influence. It repeats the ‘blame parents for teen- 
age insecurity theme prevalent in recent films. 
The heroine of The Success of Margot Masters 
is one of those bright, energetic, naive American 
women determined to be a success at something. 
Miss Howe has given her a full-dress biography, 
so packed with detail that the irony of her story 
is blunted. The first part, which analyses complex 
snobberies in Boston during the 1920s is not 
badly done, but when the heroine reaches Holly- 
wood (where she flops) and the world of radio 
and TV (where she becomes an inhuman national 
idol) the narrative takes on those very qualities 
of vulgarity, insincerity and glossy Philistinism 
that it purports to satirise. FRANCIS WYNDHAM 


Asia for Excitement 


Opium Venture. By Gerald Sparrow. (Hale, 16s.) 
Treasure Seeker in China. By Orvar Karlbeck. 
(Cresset Press, 21s.) 
Prisoner in Red Tibet. By Sydney Wignall. 
(Hutchinson, 18s.) 
THE first of these three far-Eastern experiences is 
so lusciously exciting, such a readable blend of the 
erotic and the adventurous, that it instantly steals 
the picture. Opium Venture suggests a collabora- 
tion between best-sellers of various tastes and 
periods—Rider Haggard, Maugham, Ambler. It 
happened between the wars when Mr. Sparrow 
was a young judge in Northern Siam. 
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After some interesting preliminaries in Bang- 
kok, including a few holes of golf with that 
charming and enlightened potentate King 
Prachadipok, he took up his new post at 
Chiengmai and settled in most cosily, appreciating 
all the local amenities, including the Siamese Chief 
Judge’s delightful American-educated daughter. 
The chief source of crime in those parts was a 
twenty-two-year-old Burmese, Soayalat Minthep, 
the Salem Princess, ruler of a Shan State just 
across the border. She went in for the intensive 
cultivation and distribution of opium. After some 
indirect negotiations over a prisoner, one of her 
relatives, Mr. Sparrow decided it might be amus- 
ing, as well as conducive to the futherance of law 
and order, if he paid her an official visit, so he 
set off on a singularly wise and characterful 
elephant. The Salem Princess turned out to be 
a corker: exquisitely beautiful, highly intelligent, 
a most capable businesswoman. She _ had 
managed to turn a local British police officer into 
an opium addict. She very soon offered Mr. 
Sparrow a contract of £25,000 a year as her 
manager with the option of becoming her consort. 
Reluctantly Mr. Sparrow declined, though not 
before he had made love to her and tried to cure 
her of her nasty sadistic habits. The end of the 
adventure was a realistically flat, dying-fall. After 
the Princess had been stabbed—part of a long 
overdue palace revolution—Mr. Sparrow opened 
the eyes of the local British Resident, spent a last 
night in the Princess’s arms, then remounted his 
elephant. For his devotion to duty he was made 
a Knight Commander of the Crown of Siam. A 
fascinating story, one to make the old Burma 
hand’s mouth water. Mr. Sparrow tells it most 
capably, but you cannot help rather wishing it 
had happened to Graham Greene. 

AS entertainment such competition is unfair 
to the average travelogue. Treasure Seeker in 
China is the reminiscences of a Swedish engineer 
who worked on the Tientsin-Pukow railway, 
became an amateur sinologue and archeologist 
in his spare time, and later travelled extensively 
in China and Mongolia to buy art treasures for 
museums and private collectors. His book is short 
considering the vast expanse covered: he writes 
drily, briefly and rather well with a flair for 
topography. There are anecdotes but he gives you 
the feeling that he is repressing himself: some 
vein of austere northern masochism, perhaps. 

In Prisoner in Red Tibet Mr. Wignall describes 
how he was arrested and imprisoned by Chinese 
soldiers in October, 1955, when he was leading a 
surveying expedition in the undemarcated Nepal- 
Tibet frontier. He and his companions had a 
horrid time of it with imbecile interrogation and 
ill-treatment before they were released and forced 
to return to Nepal by a particularly dangerous 
mountain pass. His writing, though by no means 
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unvivid, is inclined to be rather jerky and cliché- 

ridden; it conveys an impression that the exper- 

ience has somehow not been quite assimilated. 
RICHARD LANE 


Country Life 
By IAN NIALL 


In the village just over the hill the only means of 
communication with the ‘outside world’ is the bus 
which trundles in and out four or five times a day. 
If old Mrs. Parry Jones wants a parcel delivered to 
her niece in the next hamlet the bus conductor takes 
it aboard. If John Will plans to meet his brother 
on Saturday he sends word by the bus, and all sorts 
of little errands are handled in a similar way, from 
the purchase of a teat for a baby’s bottle to a hank 
of wool of a sort only to be obtained at a shop 
somewhere down the valley. There may be a most 
inadequate hall in the village, but what matter when 
bus and bus stop are meeting places, exchanges for 
news, gossip and messages of varying ardour? The 
interruption of this pattern has meant that many a 
one possessed of a rusty bicycle has brought the 
unlovely, ramshackle thing out of its hiding place 
behind the henhouse or garden shed and risen an hour 
earlier to get to work. Those not so fortunate re- 
discovered the length of an undulating mile travelled 
afoot, but the most serious aspect of the whole 
situation brought about by the bus strike was a 
temporary loss of contact in the community. ‘Very 
thoughtless of all concerned,’ as the old lady re- 
marked when I overtook her plodding home laden 
with shopping in basket and string bag. 


DEAD HEDGEHOGS 

By far the commonest casualty on the road just 
now is the unfortunate hedgehog. I have never been 
quite sure what induces the hedgehog to cross the 
road so frequently. It seems to be as much of a 
wanderer as the greater hogs that once roamed the 
forest. Some years ago, when I counted dozens of 
dead hedgehogs on a short stretch of road in SW 
Scotland. I concluded that they ventured on the road 
to scavenge, as others who had studied their behaviour 
had already suggested. The attraction seemed almost 
certain to be the mangled bodies of rabbits killed 
by cars. Now, however, the hedgehog doesn’t enjoy 
a feast of rabbit entrails, for the rabbit isn’t there 
to be killed. The mystery remains, for the hedgehog 
himself meets the same end just as regularly. There 
may be something of the gypsy in the little hedge 
pig who crosses the road simply to enjoy new 
horizons, although the tarmac is obviously a good 
place to run down scuttling beetles and similar 
creatures. Whatever the attraction of the highway, 
jt is plain that the hedgehog has no road sense, 
doesn’t look both ways before crossing, and hasn’t 
heard our slogan about keeping death off the road. 


PEREGRINE FLIGHT 


One of the early weaknesses of would-be inventors 
of the means of flight was their too-religious copying 
of the wings of birds, in which they incorporated 
every feature but the essential one. It wasn’t sur- 
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prising when eventually the aeroplane was evolved 
after an approach much more from the standpoint 
of pure mechanics. Lately, however, aeroplanes have 
come to look more and more like birds and the 
names of some of the swifter birds have been used to 
distinguish one conception from another. We 
haven’t, as far as I know, had a power-diving, swept- 
wing aeroplane called the peregrine falcon yet, but 
there should be one. The stoop of the falcon must 
have inspired many a dreaming designer and at 
least one of them must have said to himself, “There 
is a thing with speed, dive and tight turn!’ or technical 
expressions to the same effect. | watched a peregrine 
hunting an immature gull on the lake the other day. 
It climbed and dived, crescent-winged, and swept 
across the water at top speed. Only the fact that the 
gull was capable of entering the water saved it and 
the attack was sustained. If the gull hadn’t been so 
unruffied its end might have been painful, but it 
knew its element, and even the falcon tires of the 
chase. At length it swept up and didn’t make another 
stoop and the miserable gull was left riding the waves 
and recovering. 
Not Hay FEveR 

**°E were building a rick for Mr. Cole when ’e ’ad 
an attack o’ what ’e called verdigrow an’ ’e ’ad to 
come down!’ 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 
No. 113. A. ELLERMAN 
(Hon. Men., Good Companions, 1917) 
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WHITE (9 men) 


WHITE to play and mate in two moves: solution next 
week. Solution to last week’s problem by Boswell: 
Q-R8, no threat. 1... P-Q5; 2 Q-RI. 1... P-B6; 
2K x P. 1...P-Kt 7;2 K-Kt 5. Delightful miniature, 
though not one which will give the experienced solver 
much difficulty. 
THE CLOCK 

The invention of the chess clock, making it possible 
to keep record of the cumulative time taken by a 
player over a series of his moves, was undoubtedly a 
great benefit to tournament chess: in pre-clock day, 
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many players were excruciatingly slow (though to 
judge from some of the games it is difficult to discover 
what they were thinking about) and their unfortunate 
opponents must have suffered agonies of boredom. 
Morphy is said to have sat with tears of frustration 
running down his face waiting for his opponent to 
move and there was a famous case of a player, notorious 
for meanness and eccentricity, refusing to move on the 
grounds that he could not afford to lose and finally 
having to be paid £2 to move—and resign. 

However this benefit also brought a major new factor 
into play and many tournament games are effectively 
decided by errors made under time pressure: some 
players never. learn to manage their clocks properly 
and ruin their scores as a consequence. The first 
necessity is to know your own ability, or lack of it, at 
quick chess: if you are an outstandingly good, quick 
player you can better afford to risk leaving yourself 
with a large number of moves to make in a short 
time—this is the explanation of the apparent paradox 
that it is the best ‘lightning’ players who get shortest 
of time. Whatever your skill in this respect you must 
discipline yourself in the use of time: if you are a good, 
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quick player the discipline may be less rigid but it 
must still exist. 

The best procedure I have found is to set for your- 
self various intermediate time limits and to try to keep 
to them. Suppose you play in a tournament in which 
you must make 40 moves in 2} hours, an average of 
8 moves in each half-hour. Set yourself targets of, say, 
12 moves after half an hour, 19 after 1 hour, 26 after 
14, 33 after 2 and finally 40 after 2} hours: you will 
not always be able to keep to this but when you fall 
behind you should make a practice of trying to catch 
up arrears as soon as possible. If you do not do this 
you will find that you constantly leave yourself half an 
hour for the last twenty moves with periodic disasters— 
and this will have a progressively worse effect as you 
get older and your powers in rapid play deteriorate. 

One final point—your opponent’s time pressure. It 
is easy to blunder when he is short of time through 
thinking ‘he must make a mistake’ and either trying 
to trap him, or getting rattled because he doesn’t 
blunder, or playing needlessly fast yourself to give 
him still less time. Play straightforwardly and ignore 
his clock—let him worry about that himself. 


THE NEW ECONOMIC POLICY—BOOM OR BUST? 


By 


THE economic debate last week did 
not get a very good press but it 
pleased me personally because it 
told me practically everything that 
] wanted to know. First of all, | was delighted 
to be assured that this Government has no inten- 
tion of using the rate of interest for disinflationary 
purposes to the point where it creates serious 
unemployment. That was made absolutely clear 
by the Prime Minister. The monetary ancients 
who have been crying out for a higher and higher 
Bank rate until dear money brings down produc- 
tion and employment must now stop wasting their 
breath—and print. (And that goes, too, for edging 
Bank rate quietly up to 6 per cent.) Whatever Mr. 
Thorneycroft says—and he has been talking 
round in circles—Mr. Macmillan stands firmly by 
an expanding economy and will not compromise. 

This has important economic consequences. 
When a government is confronted with a wage- 
induced inflation, that is, when the trade unions 
have exploited their superior bargaining position 
under full employment to secure an advance in 
wages greater than any possible advance in pro- 
duction, then, if it refuses to use the monetary 
weapon for the purpose of breaking the trade 
unions’ power, it has only two practical alterna- 
tives: it can either slash the capital spending of 
public bodies and nationalised industries, cutting 
the road and railway programmes, the steel expan- 
sion, the nuclear power stations, coal mechanisa- 
tion—not to mention public housing—by a third 
or a half, with the object of doing what it refuses 
to do by monetary methods, or it can say ‘no’ to 
the next excessive wage claim and back up the 
employers even if it leads to a general strike. 

The Chancellor has now told us that the 
Government has chosen the second of these 
alternatives. It could not choose the first because 
it believes in the expanding economy and this 
requires more and more invesiment. It might be 
necessary, said Mr. Thorneycroft, to rephase some 
of the investment programmes, so that they did 
not reach their peak at the same moment and 
overstrain the economy—he seemed to indicate 
that there would be some rise in unemployment 
in certain areas as ‘a corollary of reducing the 
pressure on demand’—but Mr. Macmillan utterly 
rejected the solution urged, he said, ‘by some 
rather academic writers’ that this inflation 
‘could be cured or arrested by a return to a sub- 
stantial or even mass unemployment. As an 
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expansionist he could not honestly adopt the 
policy of extreme monetary or investment 
deflation. He could only hint to the trade unions 
that if they persisted in being unreasonable he 
would fight them and rely on public opinion to 
break a strike. We must respect him for being 
so frank and realistic. 

The trade unions will, of course, retort that 
it is the Prime Minister who has been unreason- 
able. As Mr. Harold Wilson quietly pointed out 
in the debate, every time the Government 
appealed for wage restraint and advertised a new 
plateau for prices it abolished some subsidy and 
put some particular prices up—bread or milk or 
health prescriptions and now rents. After actually 
securing, by sheer luck, a plateau from. April to 
October last year, Mr. Macmillan made petrol 
dearer by an unnecessary tax (over Suez) and 
upset stability again. No wonder the trade unions 
lost patience and advanced their wage claims. Mr. 
Frank Cousins has now utterly rejected wage 
restraint for his own union and will no doubt 
get the Trades Union Congress to adopt the same 
militant policy. 

Mr. Macmillan’s last attempt to persuade the 
unions to be reasonable is to set up an indepen- 
dent council ‘to review changes in prices, produc- 
tivity and the level of incomes, including wages, 
salaries and profits, and to report thereon from 
time to time.” He has a hope! In my opinion he 
missed a great opportunity to educate public 
(including labour) opinion on these economic 
problems by not establishing, when he was Chan- 
cellor, a Council of Economic Advisers on the 
American model. as I repeatedly urged him to do. 
In the United States this independent economic 
council has a full economic and statistical staff 
and publishes quarterly reports on economic 
trends complete with intelligible graphs. (Under 
Professor Arthur Burns it had a great influence on 
public opinion.) But Mr. Macmillan’s council is 
not going to have an economic or statistical staff 
at all. It will therefore be helpless as an indepen- 
dent body, for it will be dependent upon Treasury 
Statistics and officials. Its reports will simply 
duplicate the monthly Treasury economic bul- 
letins (which are excellent in their way but can 
hardly be called independent) and will fail to 
have authority or influence. Does not the Prime 
Minister realise that no council can have any 
real authority unless it has its Own access to 
economic information? How can it hope to per- 


COMPANY MEETING 





THE STANDARD BANK OF 
SOUTH AFRICA, LIMITED 


PERIOD OF CONSOLIDATION FOLLOWING 
RAPID EXPANSION 


THe 144th Ordinary Meeting (being the Annual 
General Meeting for the year 1957) of The Standard 
Bank of South Africa Limited was held on July 31 in 
London, Sir Edmund Hall-Patch, G.C.M.G. (the 
Chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

The Balance Sheet figures reflect a record total of 
over £366 million, an increase on last year of nearly 
£27 million. 

After the usual and necessary provisions, the 
profit for the year is £815,669, a decrease of £7,690. 
A final dividend of Is. 6d. per share is recommended, 
making a total distribution of 2s. 6d. per share, the 
same rate as was paid last year. 

The over-all results of our operations during the 
past year have not been quite so favourable as those 
of the previous year. The period under review has, 
generally speaking. been one of consolidation fol- 
lowing on a phase of rapid expansion. Money con- 
tinued to be tight and demands for extended credit 
continued to increase. Official policy has been one 
of cautious restriction of credit, yet. while respecting 
the wishes of the authorities, it has nevertheless 
been possible to meet the legitimate banking require- 
ments of the bulk of our customers. 

The decline in earnings has been most marked in 
the Union of South Africa and was mainly due to 
the continuing high rates of interest payable there 
in respect of deposits and to the impact of demands 
which we have been called upon to meet in respect 
of salary increases. Fortunately our earnings in the 
other territories continue to show improvements on 
previous years and these in great measure compen- 
sated for the less successful results shown in the 
Union. 


Union of South Africa: The pattern of the 
Union’s economic development during 1956 ran 
true to the trend of forecasts made at the 


beginning of the year. Briefly. expansion continued, 
but the general rate of progress had not the 
impetus of earlier years. The slower tempo of develop- 
ment is not without virtue at present but, if fresh injec- 
tions of capital do not follow once the dangers of 
inflation are past. the present phase of consolidation 
may be unduly prolonged. to the detriment of natura} 
development. South Africa is fortunate in having 
great natural resources but these can only be de- 
veloped by heavy capital investments. There is, 
however, a world-wide shortage of capital and what 
is available will naturally tend to flow to those areas 
where political and social conditions seem to offer 
the greatest promise of continued stability. To 
provide this climate, in competition with other 
countries seeking capital for development. is the 
problem which faces the statesmen and industrialists 
of the Union—and indeed the whole of Africa. 

Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland: Capital 
continues to be attracted to the Federation and such 
flow of funds has probably been stimulated by the 
decision of the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development to assist in the financing of the 
Kariba Hydro-Electric | roject: the vastness of the 
scheme in itself attracted considerable publicity and 
drew attention to the possibilities for investment 
and development which exist in the Federation. 
Nevertheless the capital inflow is still inadequate to 
meet the needs of the rapidly exanding econo ny of 
the Federation. 

East Africa: The development of East African 
territories will call for the import of capital on a 
very large scale. Under the integrated plan which is 
being prepared, some £250 million is estimated to 
be needed ever the next ten years or so and the 
prospects not only of economic but of social and 
political advance will depend vitally om the extent 
to which this plan can be realized. 

The report and accounts were adopted 
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suade the trade unions of the error of their ways 
if it has no more originality than a ventriloquist’s 
doll? 

The new economic policy is therefore a gamble. 
Prices have already risen to absorb the last round 
of wage increases and the Prime Minister is 
betting on expanding production fast enough to 
meet any further demand from increased money 


wages. In other words, he is relying on re- 
expansion to keep the working people quiet. The 
credit squeeze will be maintained simply to sup- 
press demand from other quarters than the trade 
unions. There is now no economic reason that I 
can see why Mr. Macmillan and Mr. Cousins 
should not shake hands. Boom or bust is their 
motto. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


Why the recovery in the gilt-edged 
market, which had showh signs of 
exhaustion, should receive a new 
stimulus from the Prime Minister’s 
vague pledge in the House of Commons—that 
the Government ‘would shrink from no measure, 
popular or unpopular, in combating inflation’—it 
is difficult to say. Perhaps it was Mr. Thorney- 
croft’s suggestion that the Government would say 
‘no’ to the trade unions rather than allow the 
economy to drift into disaster that really brought 
heart into the market. However, I suspect that 
some of the insurance companies have started to 
buy, as indeed they should. I see that a well-known 
firm of brokers has suggested that in order to 
stop the rot in the gilt-edged market the British 
Insurance Association should make a statement 
that their members were prepared to invest at 
least half of all new money in fixed-interest 
securities for one year. As their obligations are in 
money, not real, terms there is no reason why 
they should not oblige. My advice to the private 
investor is not to jump into the undated stocks, 
just because it is ‘historically right’ to buy old 
Consols under 50, but to keep to the medium- 





dated stocks which offer a certain yield to redemp- 
tion (‘grossed-up’) of over 7 per cent. 


* * * 


The investment dollar premium has fallen to 
154 per cent. I remarked last week that the profes- 
sional managers of investment trusts were not 
disposed to buy dollar stocks when the premium 
was much over 124 per cent. The market is now 
very narrow and sensitive and it could be badly 
affected by the addition to the dollar pool of over 
£10 millions’ worth of dollar stocks in the event 
of the take-over of STANDARD MOTOR by MASSEY- 
HARRIS-FERGUSON. (A bad deal this for Standard 
shareholders if ever there was one!) That British 
investors should sell all their Canadians at 15 per 
cent. dollar premium and reinvest in sterling 
equities would, I consider, be a mistaken course. 
I suggest that it would be better to take advantage 
of the high premium by selling really speculative 
or weak holdings and reinvesting, when the 
premium is a little lower, in the really sound 
investment stocks of which I gave a selection last 
week. And I would still make an exception among 
the speculations in favour of CENTRAL DEL RIO. 
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In view of the continuing rise in industrial 
wages this is not the time, I would have thought, 
to buy low-yielding industrial shares in the 
capital goods industries except for the very long 
term. The high-yielding equities in the consump- 
tion goods trades seem to be the prevailing 
preference among investors. For example, among 
brewery shares IND COOPE is being bought at 
10s. 6d. to yield 6.1 per cent. and H. AND G., 
SIMMONDS at 8s. 3d. to yield 6.6 per cent. Among 
stores there is G.U.S., which has increased its divi- 
dend from 624 per cent. to 65 per cent. and is 
proposing a one-for-one scrip bonus. At 52s. 3d. 
the ‘A’ shares yield 6.15 per cent. The expectation 
in the market is that the company will pay from 
35 per cent. to 40 per cent. on the doubled capital 
which would give a potential yield of at least 
6.6 per cent. Hoover caters mainly for the 
expanding home market in household ‘durables’ 
and has just published an excellent half-year 
report, the net profit rising by 64 per cent. before 
tax and by nearly 100 per cent. after tax. The 
report, however, warns shareholders that while 
turnover may be maintained at its present high 
level in the second half of the year—it rose 16 
per cent. in the first—higher cost will affect profit 
margins. The 50 per cent. dividend should, how- 
ever, be well covered (at least 14 times) and at 
around 40s. (cum the 10 per cent. interim) the 
yield is the satisfactory one of 64 per cent. 
Finally, one must not forget the tobacco shares 
if you are prepared to believe that the tobacco 
companies will discover a ‘safe’ cigarette. 
IMPERIAL TOBACCO has maintained its interim 
dividend at 84 per cent. and at 4ls. returns a yield 
of 104 per cent. on the basis of the 21 per cent. 
dividend. Even if the final is cut, making 20 per 
cent. for the year, the yield would be 9} per cent. 





COMPANY MEETINGS 


SMITH’S POTATO CRISPS 


RECORD SALES 


THE twenty-eighth ordinary general meeting of 
Smith’s Potato Crisps Limited was held on July 30 
in London. 

Mr. F. Le Neve-Foster, chairman, in the course of 
his speech. said: The Net Profit of the Group, after 
taxation, is £367.803 as against £276,593, a net in- 
crease of £91,210. The increased profit has, of course, 
been influenced by the increase in the retail price for 
our product which we were compelled to make early 
last year to meet the fast rising costs. That, however, 
is not the whole story. 


INCREASED PRICE WELL RECEIVED 

The price increase has been very well received by 
the Public and also by the Trade for whom it has, 
thereby, been found possible to uplift their profit 
margins to cover their rising costs. Contrary to what 
might reasonably have been expected, we have, in 
spite of the price increase, once again been able to 
establish new records of production and sales during 
the year. These have provided that bit of top turnover 
which, in a mass-producing business such as ours, 
makes such a,valuable contribution to profits. During 
the year under review we actually achieved an in- 
crease of approximately 3,000,000 Ibs. of crisps sold 
over the weight sold in the previous year. 

Many people appear to make the mistake of assum- 
ing that your Company receives the full price of 4d. 
per packet, but that is, of course, by no means the 
case, because a considerable part of the price is neces- 
sarily absorbed in margins to Wholesalers and Re- 
tailers from which they have to pay the expenses of 
handling the product to the public. 

In the latter part of last year, in view of heavy calls 
for service in that area, we decided to go forward 


with the project for the erection of a new factory at 
Corby in Northamptonshire. Our Contractors made 
such excellemt progress that we were able to begin 
production in a small part of the Factory on the Ist 
June. 

The demand for our product continues unabated, 
even with the larger production we can now supply 
to the market and in spite of the increase in the 
Retail Price. 


QUALITY THE WATCHWORD 

Quality is always the watchword of Smith’s and 
we pay the greatest attention to all matters which are 
necessary to maintain it, using only high-quality 
potatoes and the finest ingredients at all stages of 
processing and thus imparting just that difference in 
taste and keeping qualities for which Smith’s are 
famous. 

The slogan “There are no Crisps like Smith’s” is 
indeed well justified and to the Public, Crisps usually 
means Smith’s Crisps. They are universally popular 
at picnics and in the homes and will be found 
wherever food is served, in the shops of grocers and 
caterers, in Licensed Houses and in Snack and Cock- 
tail Bars. Many of the leading Restaurants serve them. 

During the year we have introduced a new Family 
Pack sold in a cardboard carton interlined with a 
suitable grease-proof bag containing 7 oz. of specially 
selected crisps and retailing at 2s. 6d. This is for the 
Household trade where such a package is more con- 
venient. Judging from the sales we have made to 
date and the enquiries and orders from grocers and 
other retailers which we have received, it looks like 
being a popular line, particularly for the housewife. 
We consider that there exists a potential and latent 
demand from this direction which, if catered for in 
a suitable manner with a product of the right quality, 
might add appreciably to the market for Smith’s. 

Results of the first three months of the current 
year continue to be satisfactory, with sales still 
making progress. We have sound reason to be confi- 
dent that the company will continue to give a good 
account of itself. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


G.R.A. TRUST 


A STEP TOWARDS EQUITY 


THE twenty-ninth annual general meeting of The 
Greyhound Racing Association Trust Ltd. was held 
on July 29th in London. 


Mr. Francis S. Gentle, C.B.E., Chairman, described 
the removal of Entertainments Duty as a first step 
towards equity, greyhound racing having been placed 
on the same basis as other sports, and hoped that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer might continue his 
good work by ending the discrimination represented 
by the 10° Pool Betting Duty which is imposed 
only on totalisators at greyhound racecourses. 


The removal of Entertainments Duty would 
naturally assist in the struggle against competition, 
particularly from television, but it was not possible 
to say by exactly how much the Company would 
benefit in the end. It was intended to help greyhound 
owners by increasing prize money and to benefit 
patrons by maintaining an even higher standard of 
amenities at the group’s stadia. Moreover, operating 
costs continued to rise but the Chairman would be 
surprised if the current year’s results were not at 
least as good as those for last year. 


It had been suggested that the company should 
repay its remaining 8°, preference capital and the 
time might come when this could be recommended 
but, having regard to all relevant factors, the Board 
did not consider that this would be in the best 
interests of the Company at present. 


The Accounts were adopted. the proposed divi- 
dend was confirmed, the appointment of the new 
Managing Director, Mr. P. B. Lucas, D.S.O., D.F.C., 
M.P., was approved and the retiring Directors were 
re-elected. 
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ial : He ho ro, the chariets thunder 
ht, Hebri dean Song Doth the storm o’erflow the sky, 
he Who would face Them and Them angry? 
ng SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 387 We will wait. the see aed 1. 
ip- , Repert Oy David Feu - , , — He ho ro, the artificers, 
ne The usual prize was offered for a Song of the Hebrides suitable for the time when a guided missile Bright and fine the tools they ply. 
a range will be operating on South Uist. Once were great of old, the swordsmiths. 
> . *-* . . S 
at THE terms of reference made no mention of Mrs. The rockets are rising eerily. eerily, We will wait, the sea and I. 
G. Kennedy-Fraser but her stylistic influence was in Ho-ro, morar dhu, misery me. He ho ro, the green-haired reiver 
ne | most cases very apparent, though happily not in . a _ = _ ne of Ben ee. Rode the wave and won to die. 
- | all. (Happily: she shows an almost Joycean fond- ouder they how! than the ocean's wild roar. Dawned the Cross and fell its sunset. 
vi- ca et ee ahd . Eldritch the screeching, the distant skies reaching, W S walt tenon dl 
. ness for phrases, no doubt authentically Hebri- e will wait, the sea and L. 
is , Ho-ro, morar dhu, misery me. 
dean, like e-ho le-gho, lo-ho le-leo and hook-a-vee.) , rom 
d . . ‘ : , ree : : He ho ro, wild will the wind rise 
i Competitors who were most strongly Mrs. K.-F.- The soldiers are drinking beerily, beerily, And the ocean-swell run high, 
on inspired (Sgobbone reached his—or her?—climax Ho-ro, morar dhu. misery me. Yesterday. today, tomorrow, 
m in what I am prepared to believe is faultless Explosives are stinking queerily, queerily, We will wait, the sea and I. 
al Gaelic) seemed, on the whole, less successful than ‘ a ae ge oe th 
( " = * £ 2 Batlle ™ — ease y sweet singing nen o e sea, (H. A. EVANS) 
st those who left her farther in the background or Harsher the sad weird that now ye must dree: he a . Pe 
he forgot her altogether. The thought occurs that Wail of the bloody stars shot by the sons of Mars, lo king: sae Se ee 
- perhaps she is inimitable. However. one piece of awe semune dies anleore Gon mata ; 
S o, morar dhu. misery me. The rockets go soaring for hundreds of miles 
ar Kennedy-Frasery (from Miss M. Chisholm) qualt- A day for the strangers, the science-fed Southrons 
fies for a prize, but the rest I feel could only be N.B.: ‘Morar dhw’ is not Gaelic. It is intended to And now it's farewell to the peace of the Isles. _ i 
ae properly appreciated in some lone, spume- mean ‘More are due.’ 
ed drenched sheiling to an accompaniment of bark- We gave them our living, our crofts and our 
le ing seals, screaming gulls and a clatter of Celtic (D. R. PEDDY) sheilings. 
h harps. Sail round the cliffs of Uist. We gave them our future, for weal or for bale: 
6 From a number of possible prize-winners I And. rising out of the ramp, They seized them our island, but left us our 
it recommend the following: R. Kennard Davis You there shall see the Corporals three yearning. ; ‘ 
2, (two guineas), Allan M. Laing, D. R. Peddy, Miss Of the Ghaididh Misaill Camp. But nothing to comfort the heart of a Gael. 
‘hi . A. C. Evans (one guinea ; . 
at aca re a! < : t.. tsab : + croton Refrain: Today in many a clachan in the Outer Across the Atlantic the rockets go screaming, 
i. each). Commen : P.M., Mrs. Isabe yson, Hebrides. And little they care in the stoaths and the kyles, 
t J. Aitken and J. A. Lindon. They moan at winter ceilidh of bangs But sore are the hearts on Ben More and Loch 
: : PRIZES that mar their ease, Boisdale. e 
°S And many a timid cailleach goes with And woeful the souls of the folk of the Isles. 
o (R. KENNARD DAVIS) trepidation by ; 
B Och, I'll awa’ tae Lochboisdale, The place that bears the notice ‘Private So weep for the Isle folk, the scorn of the 
n an’ hear the boffins cry, —Ministree of Supplaigh.” N Southron. 
d An’ see the flashes licht the muir ‘ : ow robbed of their life by a Sassenach wrong. 
fra Barra Head tae Skve Hard by MacCrimmon’s cave And weep for the ways we no more shall be 
fra Barra Head tae Skye 
t. when the red rockets fly: On the road from Bull to Mugg. treading, 
r ‘ , ‘ cs Deterrent shapes mark out the capes Our past that lies deep in the heart of our song. 
An’ I wad sit by Daliburgh Now ruled by Dhudal Bugg. 
. an’ hear the missiles roar it’s seaward their shootin: it’s heavy’ 
O’er Benbecula’s lanely height, Wherever you may go, looking: ooting, i's heavinward our 
a an’ where the eagles soar In Harris tweeds or kilts, _ The rockets go soaring for hundreds of miles; 
abune the grey Ben More. The mighty roar of such as Thor They say that the strangers have come for our 
There noo the gay techneeshuns Drowns Eriskayan lilts. aiding, 
‘ their a — keep, I shall return no more. But now it’s farewell to the peace of the Isles. 
1 mony a hootin lorry, But bide away for aye. 
pelppeeid h mp! A ini The Sithe’s wiles in these blue isles SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 390 
tae stare the Wancerm® sheep. Have brought them Sea-to-Sky.* Set by Papoose 
Ar’ some are thrawin’ girders, Paeae oan . : . 
an’ some are mixin’ sand, * This is a category of guided weapon. Competitors are asked to compose the last will 
An’ tramplin’ doon the heather, and testament of one of the following: Winnie 
an’ flattenin’ a’ the land. (MISS M. CHISHOLM) the Pooh, Tartuffe, Mrs. Malaprop, Falstaff. 
; Eh, mon, the sicht is grand! THe DweLLinc PLace Helen of Troy. Limit: 150 words. Prize: six 
(ALLAN M. LAING) He ho ro. the lonely machar, sao : ” 
MISERY ME! Startled birds set up their cry, Entries addressed “Spectator Competition No. 
i The bairns are moaning skeerily, skeerily, Oft came here the great to visit. +¥' 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by August 
) Ho-ro, morar dhu, misery me. We will wait, the sea and I. 3. Results on August 23. 
i 
r ' 3 4 6 7 8 
SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 951 | 
ACROSS DOWN 9 : 
: 1 The lapse in a matter of drinking (8). 1 It’s pie for a bee (6). a 
° . ! 
@ 5 A ready-made expert in Byron’s view (6). 2 Allure (6). 
9 It’s a sort of story the mice are upset about (8). 3 This, as they say, will give one an eyeful (9). a2 3 
10 ‘—— are those mountains and spent the streams’ 4 Brotherly love in civic guise (12). 
(Bridges) (6). ; 6 It should, said the poet, exceed a man’s grasp (5). 7 : 
12 They can all be oiled and one sort only curled (5). 7 The rift, Eric, has become most alarming (8). 
13 One, at least, of this family showed exemplary 8 Study to dance in Throgmorton Street, perhaps 16 ? 
patience (9). (8) : 
; , . \ 
14 Getting there in advance for the best seats? (12) 44 Just what to expect in an outstanding oarsman 
18 Carry me on top (anag.) (12). (6, 6). 19 20 
21 The least possible member of the Law Society (9). 15 Instrument held up for a quiz (9). 7 2 3 
23 Lytton’s was his, he indicated (5). 16 Milton’s pipes of wretched straw (8). 
24 Craftsman who might be seen in linear form (6). "17 How women often go riding (8). 
25 Foreshadows—an empty decanter? (8) 19 Display incorporated in dusky surroundings (6). of as 
26 ‘—— must have leave to speak’ (Cibber) (6). 20 ‘No marigolds yet —— are’ (Herrick) (6). 
27 The signiors were most potent, grave and this (8). 22 Take away—the soup perhaps (5). m 3 
Twe prizes will be awarded: a copy fe Bp teen 6G See Cos Dictionary 















and a beek token for guinea. They will be awarded te the senders of the first two correct solutions . . : 
coonel after neon on Angust 13 and addresend: Cremverd Ne. $51, 99 Gower St, Landen, Wl. Solution oa August 16 = Solution to No. 949 om page 176 
The winners of Crossword No. 949 are: Maus. M. E. Riev, 23 Dalcham 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended fer Crosswords. Gardens, NW3. and Tue Rev. C. F. Myrron. Glanelty Malvern. Worcs. 
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Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 36 
letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
1s. extra. Classified Advertisement 
The Spectator Ltd., 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


ACCOUNTANT wanted to take charge of the 
Accounts Department of a well-established Holi- 
day organisation, Head Office London. Staff 
retiring scheme, Applicants in age-group 27-41 
preferred, with recognised qualification. Apply 
with full particulars, including experience and 
salary, to Box 1162. - ala 
CITY OF YORK ART GALLERY.—Applica- 
tions are invited for the position of Art 
Assistant. Applicants should have a University 
Degree and a thorougzh knowledge of the his- 
tory of Art. The appointment will be subject to 
the Scheme of Conditions of Service of the 
National Joint Council for Local Authorities 
Administrative, etc., Services, to the passing of 
a medical examination and to the provisions of 
the Local Government Officers’ Superannuation 
Act, 1953, Salary in accordance with Grade I 
of the scales of salaries of the above Council 
(i.e., £543 Ss. Od. to £625 5s, Od.), the com- 
mencing salary to be according to ability and 
experience. Applications, with two testimonials 
and the name of one referee, should reach the 
uadersigned not later than Saturday, 3ist 
August, !957—-HANS HESS, Curator. 


ST. BERNARDS HOSPITAL for nervous and 
mental disorders. Southall, Middiesex. ART 
THERAPIST required, Salary £400 x £15 p.a. to 
£550, plus London Weighting. Candidates 
should possess the patience and understanding 
necessary to enable patients to express them- 
selves in some art form. Permanent and pen- 
sionable, subject to medical examination. Ap- 
Plication giving full details of experience or 
training, with copies of three testimonials to be 
sent to the Physician Superintendent. 

SCIENCE CORRESPONDENT required by 
national newspaper. General science training 
+ specialist qualification essential. Box 
1164. 

STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, 
W.C.2 (almost facing Charing Cross Station). 
Permanent and Temporary office staff (m, & f.). 
Typewriting. Duplicating. —TEM. 6644. 


ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in these 
columns can normally be accepted up to Wed.- 
nesday morning for publication the same week. 

















SITUATIONS WANTED 
SCHOOLMASTER SEEKS post next term. 
English, Latin and German subjects, Out-of- 
school interests, especially Library, Dramatics 
and Games. Experienced, Good references.— 
Box 1170. 








EXHIBITIONS AND 





LECTURES 
ARTISTS OF FAME AND PROMISE at the 
Leicester Galleries, Leicester Sa. 10-5.30. Sats. 


10-1. Till 10th. al 

IVEAGH BEQUEST, Kenwood. Exhibition 
Paintings by 3. C. Ibbetson. Admission Free 
Weekdays 10-7. Sundays 2.30-7. 210 bus from 
Archway or | Golders Green Station (476). 


SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 949 

ACROSS.—1 Double dealer. 9 Gibraltar. 10 
Brose. 11 Splits. 12 Charlock, 13 Spirit. 15 
Spithead. 18 Hesperus. 19 Hussar. 21 Skipjack. 
23 Speers. 26 Areas. 27 Beautiful. 28 Intem 
perance. 

DOWN.—1 Digests. 2 Umbel. 3 Leastwise. 
4 Date. 5 Airships. 6 Ember. 7 Checked. 8 
Coronets. 14 Inspires. 16 Trumpeter, 17 Run- 
cible. 18 Hastate. 20 Resolve. 22 Jason. 24 
Enfin, 25 Harp. 





% Exclusive, Continental Persian 
Reproduction Rugs 
Approx. 6 ft. x 4ft. — Fringed Ends 
Colours: Red, Rust, Green, 53 éd. 
Camel. Excellent Value— including 

State colour. Cash with order. carriage 
THE SELDIRECT Co. 
CUFFLEY, POTTERS BAR, MIDDX. 
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BRIGHTON, ROYAL PAVILION. Regency 
Exhibition. The State and Private Apartments 
fully furnished. Original furniture from 
Buckingham Palace, Banqueting display of the 
Ambassadorial Silver of the Marquess of Lon- 
donderry. Open 10 to 8 daily, including Sundays. 


HISTORIC CHURCH TRUST EXHIBITION: 
Charing Cross Underground Stn. Daily, free. 


LIBERAL INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS, 
Oxford. August 29th to 31st, Subjects: ‘The 
Welfare State,’ ‘Defence of the West.’ Enquiries 
to the — 123 Pall Mall (Suite 17), Lon- 
don, S.W 

SCULPTURE is% and 1950.’ An exhibition 
of British Works shown in Holland Park, Ken- 
sington, 10 to dusk. Admission 1s. 6d 
SPIRITUALISM proves survival. Lectures and 
Demonstrations, London H.Q., 33 Belgrave 
Square, S.W.1. BEL 3351. 

THE LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 

Street, W.1. A GROUP OF CONTEM- 
PORARY PAINTERS. Daily 
10-5.20. Sats. 10-1. 





BUSINESS OFFER 
OWNER OF SMALL TIMBER | ‘BUSINESS, 
Hampshire, seeks working partner. Invites en- 
quiries Box 1167. 





PERSONAL 


CANCER PATIENT | (571602), “Poor woman 
(47), deserted by husband after birth of son, 
whom she has struggled alone to bring up, and 
National Service now deprives her of his sup- 
port. Extra nourishment urgently needed. Please 
help us to care for her (also thousands of other 
sad cases). Jewellery welcomed. — National 
Society for Cancer Relief, Dept. G.7, 47 Vic- 
toria Street, S.W.1. 


COINS AND MEDALS. Best f Prices ; paid, especi- 
ally for collections and gold. 1954 Cat. of 
ggg) i = Great Por Bulletin 6d.— 
. A. Seaby Lt 6 - Portlan - 
don, W.1 (Tel.: Lan. 367 ee ae 
FOREIGN STAMPS. Aeproval “books, singles 
and sets on request. Stamps also bought.— 
Details, quantities and value to Box 99. 
FREE MEALS from boredom by taking some of 
that lovely Rayner’s Indian Mango Chutney— 
from all good grocers. 
HAVE YOU ANYTHING TO SELL? Readers 
having anything to sell or professional services to 
offer are invited to bring their announcements to 
the notice of the many thousands of readers of 
the ‘SPECTATOR.’ Prepaid Classified Adver- 
tisements cost 3s. 6d. per line (40 letters) and 
should reach the ‘SPECTATOR’ Office, 99 
Gower Street, W.C.1, with remittance by 
Wednesday morning prior to the date of pub- 
lication. 
KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Litcrature on 
Family Planning. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. D.X. 
MICRO, CORNEAL and CONTACT Lenses, 
by Blackstones, specialists for 20 years in the 
fitting and prescribing of invisible lenses. For 
Free Booklet and details of easy payments write 
David Blackstone, W.1 (Telephone GER. 2531) 
197a Regent Street, London, W.1. (Telephone 
REG. 6993.) Branches in main towns. 
SUSSEX COAST. Countrywoman, educated, un- 
married, 40's, seeks another share her home. 
Expenses modest. Companionship _ essential, 
Beautiful garden. Write Box 1141. 
TICKLE YOUR PALATE—have some delicious 
Burgess’s Anchovy paste on buttered toast. 
TREFRIW WELLS SPA WATER is prescribed 
for all forms of rheumatism, anemia and many 
other diseases, Obtainable by post direct from 
the Pump Room, Trefriw, North Wales. 
TRY GOING TO A fancy dress ball disguised 
as a bottle of Duff Gordon’s El Cid Sherry. 
You may not win a prize, but you'll be in con- 
Stant demand. 
UNITARIANISM. A church upholding liberty 
and progress in belief. Information, on receipt 
of stamp, from Secretary, S., Postal Mission, 
14 Gordon Square, W.C.1. 
WE PAY 1s. per Ib. and refund postage for your 
old knitted woollens, hand or machine knitted, 
worn or torn, Also woollen underwear and old 
white wool blankets. Any weight accepted. — 
F. A. Blakeley (Woollens) Ltd., Queen Street 
Mills, Ravenshorpe, Dewsbury, Yorks. Tel.: 
Dewsbury 17. 
YOU ‘TAKE TOBACCO,’ you want the best, 
Tom Long stands up to every test. 








LITER ARY 


YOUR PEN CAN PAY for | your ‘Holiday—this 
year and all the holidays to come. If once you 
learn to write you can always make moncy. 
The LSJ method of individual coaching by cor- 
respondence brings success while you learn. 
Write to Prospectus Dept., The London School 
of Journalism, 19 Hertford Street, Park Lane, 
London, W.1. GRO. 8250, ‘There are LSJ 
students all over the world.’ 

ACCURATE speedy typing mss., etc.; 2s. 1,000 
words.—Reid, 58 Westwood Hill, 'S.E.26. 
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AUTHORS’ MSS., any length typed in 7 days 
(4-day emergency service for urgent works), 
short stories, etc. by ‘return. Typescripts care- 
fully checked. Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive presentation, 4-hr. duplicating service. 
Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading, 
Literary research, etc. Temp. secretaries. Dictat- 
ing machine service, Public/Private mectings 
reported, Recording machines on hire. Transla- 
tions from/into all languages. Overnight Service. 
TELEDICTA SERVICE : DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m. 
9 p.m. Open till 9 p.m. and week-ends.—Secre- 
tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St., W.1 (GER. 1067-9). 
FICTION-WRITING, We are specialist tutors 
—No Sales—no fees. Students’ work appears in 
all markets. Prospectus free from Dept. B. 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., 
Regent House, Regent Street, London, W.1. 
GERMAN BOOKS bought and sold. LIBRIS, 
38a Boundary Rd., N.W.8. MAI. 3030. 
LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 6d. 
Accuracy assured. Min. charge, 4s. — E, R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 


TYPING MSS., 2s. 1,000 words. Nancy McFar- 
Jane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


WRITE FOR PROFIT, Send today for inter- 
esting free booklet. The Regent Institute (Dept. 
85a), Palace Gate, London, W.8. (1,650 editors 
have bought R.I. students’ work—a record 
without parallel.) 

WRITERS! IF YOUR PLOT won't t work 
out, build it on the WASHBURN Skeleton 
Plan, which must result in a fogical pilot. 
sag and used by a ——/ rr 21s. 








YOUR WRITING SUCCESS begins with ‘Know 
How.’ Send for FREE R.3 ‘Know-How Guide 
to Writing Success.” No Sales—No Fees tuition. 
—B.A. School of Successful Writing Ltd., 124 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


EDUCATIONAL 
AMBITIOUS? SUCCESS-MINDED | salesman, 
speakers, executives take Dale Carnegie Courses. 
AVAILABLE BIRMINGHAM & LONDON. 
Brochure 62 Oxford Street, W.1. LAN 1025/6. 


BROOMBANK SCHOOL, Scelscy-on-Sea, Sus- 
sex, Boys prepared for Common Ecntrance. 
Vacancies for next term. Selsey 2774. 


COMMON ENTRANCE. — Smail coaching 
school. Boys aged 10 to 14. Individual! attention. 
Exceptional results past fourteen years. Sea and 
Mountain air, Games. Prospectus from Ivor M. 
Cross, M.A., Cantab, (lately Senior Master at 
Stowe)—Barbara K. K. Cross, B.A., Oxon., 
Lapley Grange, Glandyfi, Machynileth, Wales. 
Tei.: Glandyfi 243. 


EXPERT P STAL TUITION ‘for Examination 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, ctc, Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning 
exam. or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G. 40, St, Albans, or call 30 
Qucen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 


OXFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
SCHOOL, 34 Giles. Comprehensive training, 
Christmas term 18 Sept. Tel.: 55966. Pros. 


PALL MALL PAMPHLET No. | —Education for 
Liberty by Massimo Salvadori. A_ brilliant 
analysis of educational needs in a free society. 
From your bookseller or The Pall Mal! Press 
Ltd., 123 Pall Mail, S. Ww. 1. 


POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert, of Educ. 
(all examining Boards). London, B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., B.D. Degree 
and Diplomas, Law and Professional Exams. 
Mod. Fees. Prospectus from C, D. Parker, M.A., 
LL.D., Dept. B92, Wolsey Hill, Oxford. Est. 
1894. us 
ST. DAVID’S COLLEGE, LAMPETER, CAR- 
DIGANSHIRE. The 13lst SESSION opens on 
OCTOBER 11th, 1957, St. David's College is a 
residential university college grantine the B.A. 
degree under Roval Charters. It provides 
Honours Courses in Theology, Classics, Ancient 
History ana Literature, English, Mathematics 
and Philosophy; and an integrated General Pass 
Degree Course An attached Hal! and School of 
Theology is open to graduates of al! universities. 
Special facilities are provided for overseas 
students. Inclusive fees are about £180 per 
annum. For entrance regulations and further par- 
ticulars apply to the Principal 


ST. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
offers a choice of comprehensive courses of 
training for educated girls who wish to become 
Private Secretarics, Company Secretaries or 
Secretary-Linguists. Specialised training in 
Journalism, Political, Hotel or Hospital work. 
Intensive Course for university graduates. Day 
and resident students. New Courses 3rd Septem- 
ber and Ist October, 1957. Prospectus from the 
Principal, J. W. Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab), St. 
Godric’s College, 2 Arkwright Rd., London, 
N.W.3. Tel. Hampstead 9831. 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING, specially: for uni- 
versity graduates and older students; six-month 
and intensive 14-week courses.—Write Organis- 
ing Secretary, DAVIES’S, 2 Addison Road, 
Ww. 14. PAR 8392. 

THE RENHILL CORRESPONDENCE 
BUREAU can help you to develop friendships 
and interests.—For details of Membership send 
s.a.e. to 274 Arkwright Street, Nottingham. 
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SHOPPING BY POST 


ABANDON DULL MEALS. CALIFORNIAN 
ASPARAGUS TIPS. Arrived this week and 
one of the finest shipments since the war. 
10} oz. tins. 8 for 40s. Post Paid SHILLING 
rt i CO. LTD., 16 Philpot Lane; London, 








GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM. Notwithstand- 
ing sensational new drug and serum discoveries, 
the truth about garlic as a remedy for rheumatism 
Stands as it has stood for 5,000 vears; that power- 
ful purifier and healer given by Nature for the 
use of Man. Get to know Garlisol deodorised 
(non-smell) garlic tablets for dissolving rheuma- 
tism at its roots. Send 52s. 6d. for 1,000 
tablets, six months’ treatment, and interesting 
booklet about garlic, that immemorial remedy of 
Nature.—-Garliso! Natural Remedies, Fairlight, 
Sussex. 


HARRIS TWEED, 12s. 6d. per yard; also 
TAILORING SERVICE PATIERNS and 
PRICES trom IAN MACIVER, 96 Cronwell 
Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS NOTED FOR 
THEIR LUSTROUS BEAUTY. Richly woven 
Crease-resisting Dress and Suiting Linens in 
Beautiful Colours. Immaculate for Town and 
Country Wear. Gossamer Sheer Linen in Pastel 
Shades, Elegant Damask, Table Napery, Ex- 
quisite Irish Hand-made Lace Luncheon Sets, 
Irish Hand Embroidered Afternoon Teacloths 
of Enchanting loveliness. Super Bed Linens, 
Damask Towels, Linen Turkish Towels, ete. 
Illustrated Catalogue from Rosemoyne Limens, 
Jordanstown, Co. Antrim, Northern Ircland. 





ACCOMMODATION 
BUSINESS ‘WOMAN “would: like two others 
to share her house. Hyde Park arca.—Box 1169 
WANTED, two well-educated girls, 21-24 
years; share W.1 flat from Sept.—Box D.C 
WEST SUSSEX. Abingworth Hall, mear 
Storrington. Hols. or permanent. Central heating 
all rooms, Several ground-floor bedrooms. Tele- 
phone, Billiards. Unlicensed. 





HOTELS 


BOURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court, W. Cliff. 
Tel. 1944, 33 rms. 200 yards sea front. Gardens, 
Putting Green. Garages. Superlative food. 
August 10 gns., September 9 gns, 


HOTELS on and off the beaten track “round 
Britain's coast and country, 5s. post free.— 
VICTOR HILTON, Harbourside, TORQUAY. 


HOLIDAYS AND TRAVEL 


BREAKFAST IN LONDON, Dinner in Italy 
and Icisurely to Rapallo, Florence, Rome, Sor- 
rento, Capri en soma .. . Our air-coach tours 
waste none of your precious holiday time. A 
really inclusive charge of 69 gns. Call, phone 
or write us: girs” Tours Ltd., 25 South 


SPAIN, 24 miles from the sea and Barcelona. 
Wonderful mountain air, 1.000 feet up. Good 
food. English, French or Spanish cuisine, — 
Write Hote! CONGOST, FIGARO, near 
Barcelona. 


WORLD- WIDE ‘TRAMP & CARGO boat 
cruises 

Apply for list to: 

A. BOWERMAN LTD., 

23 Ely Place, London, E.C.1 
Tel.: HOL. 1887. 





RUGBY FOOTBALL 


TWICKENHAM 
14th September 
A. M. REES ana AL XV 


LONDON WELSH 
Stand tickets, 10s. each 
Rover tickets, 5s. each 
Rover tickets for boys, 2s. 6d. each 
from 
Alfred Hays Ltd. 
159 New Bond Street, W.1 
or, by post, from 


B. Michael 
75 Fawnbrake Avenue, S.E.24 
*% 


OLD DEER PARK, RICHMOND 
2ist September 
Inaugural match 
LONDON WELSH 


v. 
REES STEPHENS WELSH XV 
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